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MEETINGS 


Fripay, January 20. 

Institution of Civil Engineers. Mr. Conrad Gribble on 
“Impact Stresses in Bridges—Retrospect and Present-day 
Aspect.’’ At the Grand Hotel, Sheffield. 7.30 p.m. 

Institution of Electrical Engineers (West Wales (Swansea) 


Centre). Annual Dinner. At the Hotel Metropole, Swansea. 
7.50 p.m, 
Institute of Fuel Professor McMillan and Mr. A. Dawe 


on “‘ Recent Fuel Developments.”’ 
lege, Nottingham. 7.30 p.m. 
London Soc ‘ety. Mr. T. Adams on 
‘Built-up’ Areas.’? 5 p.m, 
Institution of Welding Engineers. me 2. G. ? 
“Welding Cast Iron and Ferrous Alloys : 
Considerations.”’ 
Birmingham. 
Institution of Engineers. Mr. 
Steelwork Construction.”’ 
7.30 p.m. 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers. 
Engineers Reduce Unemployment? ”’ 
Catmur. 7 p.m. 


At the University Col- 
‘**Replanning London’s 


earce on 
some Metallurgical 
At the Chamber of Commerce, New-street, 


S. Bylander on ‘‘ Welded 
At 39, Victoria-street, S.W.1. 


Discussion on ‘‘ Can 
Opened by Mr. T. 58. 


Monpay, January 23. 
Royal Institute of British Architects. 
and Presentation of Medals and Prizes, 
mond Unwin, P.R.I.B.A. 9 p.m. 
Royal Society of Arts. Mr. Ezer Griffiths on 
Insulation.”’ 8 p.m. 
TuespDay, January 24. 
College of Estate Management. Mr. W. T. 
Barrister-at-Law, on ‘‘ Evidence in Arbitrations.”’ 


Address, to Students 
1933. By Sir Ray- 


** Thermal 


Creswell, 
5.30 p.m. 
WeEpnEsSDAY, January 25. 

Institution of Welding Engineers. Mr. A. G. Walker on 
“Essentials of Good Welding.’”’ At the College of Tech- 
nology, Manchester. 7.30 p.m. 

L.C.C. Central School of Arts and Crafts. Sir 
Fletcher on ‘‘Roman Architecture—II.’’ 6 p.m. 
National Federation of Building Trades 
eens Dinner. At the Dorchester Hotel, 

»L0 Mn. 

Royal Society of Arts. Lieut.-Col. J. Benskin on ‘‘ The 
Past, Present and Future Bridges of London.” 8 p.m. 

_ Shell-Mex House. Official Opening by the Rt. Hon. Walter 
Runciman. At 12.45 p.m, 

Institution of Civil Engineers. Mr. P. W. E. Holloway 
on “The Work bsg the Foundations of Hampton Court 
Bridge.”” 6.30 
British Wood Piceersinn Association. 


Banister 


Employers. 
Park-lane, W. 


Mr. Alex. H. Dewar 


1 ‘‘ Experiments in the Control of Dry Rot.’’ At 29, Lin- 


coln’s Inn Fields, W.C.2. 6 p.m. 


THurspDAy, January 26. 

West Yorkshire Society of Architects. Mr. C. Sunderland 
on ‘‘ Four Cities of Northern France.’’ At Huddersfield. 
7 p.m, 

Institution of Structural Engineers. Mr. E. F. 
“Stone Decay and its Remedies.’’? 6.30 p.m. 

Society of Antiquaries. Mr. G. §. Laird Clowes on 
**An Ancient Wreck in the Hamble River.’’ 8.30 p.m. 

Design and Industries Association. Myr. R. A. Duncan on 
** Designing for Industrial Production.’’ At 6, Little Russeil- 
street, W.C.1. 8.15 p.m. 


FRIDAY, 

L.C.C. Central School of 
Powys on ‘General Principles in 
of Ancient Buildings.”’ 6 p.m. 

Institution of Structural Engineers (Midland Counties 
Branch). Mr. H. E. Brooke-Bradley on ‘‘ Bridge Founda- 
tions.” At the Chamber of Commerce, Birmingham. 
6.15 p.m. e 

Institution of Structural Engineers 
Cheshire Branch). Annual Dinner. At the 
Manchester. 

Institution of Civil Engineers. Mr. C. M. Roberts on 
‘Lochaber Water Power Scheme: Second Stage, Laggan- 
Treig Tunnel.’’ At the Institution of Engineers and Ship- 
builders, Glasgow. 7.15 p.m. 

SaturpDay, January 28. 
Structural Engineers 


Power on 


January 27. 
Arts and Crafts. Mr. A. R. 
regard to the treatment 


(Lancashire and 


Midland Hotel, 


Institution of (Midland Counties 


Branch). Annual Dinner. At the Midland Hotel, New- 
street, Birmingham. 


Institute of British Foundrymen (Scottish Branch). Myr. 
Mr, W. Y. Buchanan on ‘“‘Sand Testing in the Foundry.” 
At the Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh. 4 p.m. 

Scientific Society of the Royal Technical College. Myr. 
G. 8S. Barry on ‘‘ Roadmaking and Road-making Equipment.”’ 
At the Royal Technical College, Glasgow.’’ 7.30 p.m. 


Monpay, 

Architectural Association. Mr. 
“The Training of the Architect.”’ 

Royal Society of Arts. Mr. Ezer 
Insulation.”? 8 p.m. 

Wepnespay, February 1. 

Conference for Architects on Electric Lighting. Discussion 
to be opened by Mr. C. Lovett Gill on ‘‘ Domestic Lighting.”’ 
At 2, Savoy Hill, W.C.2. 7 p.m. 


January 30. 
Howard Robertson on 
8 p.m. 


Griffiths on ‘‘ Thermal 
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ATIONS and individuals are judged alike by their 
economies. Many of us, had we the desirable 
surplus, could spend constructively ; we could be 
benefactors in the best sense ; the scope for wise 

expenditure is almost unlimited. It is in saving wisely 
that our judgment is taxed, once the needs of existence 
are met. Our cherished ideas of provision for our children’s 
ultimate future are challenged by the need for prevision of 
their immediate development. It is sometimes unwise to 
save, since we cannot afford to be ill equipped. 

Thus, in looking around post-war Europe, we find those 
countries that are most perplexed by the need for export 
trade are those who are willingly expending more than 
they did when they were better off ; they must be efficient 
or perish. Not only education but art, too, has found its 
reward ; it is no longer regarded as a rich man’s perquisite ; 
on the contrary, aptly applied, it is the key to popular 
favour. Products must look well, or they will drug an over- 
stocked market. The Continental business man will not 
tell you (as his home equivalent is so much inclined to do) 
that the public prefers bad taste. Efficiency of hand and 
eye is a necessity for industrial well being, and, to obtain 
this higher standard, technical education must be equipped 
for modern needs. England depends on her export trade, 
which no internal consumption can replace; to maintain 
it she must pay for the best education and use it. 

To this end the Board of Education sent two of their 
Inspectors to France, Belgium, Czechoslovakia and Hol- 
land, to study Trade Schools and ascertain how they are 
organised and adapted to their educational and. industrial 
environment. The subsequent Report is not an official 
statement of policy ; it is restricted to a description of the 
internal organisation and external relationships of .those 
foreign schools, and, following a résumé of the English 
position, it concludes with general recommendations in the 
light of the experience gained. Our readers should study 
the Report, but we make no apology for sketching its 
outline here. 

The elementary schools in England have a general 
leaving age of i4, rising in a large number of central schools 
to 15 ; subsequently we find a system of full-time vocational 
schools—Junior Technical Schools, Junior Commercial 
Schools, and Junior Art Departments. This involves a 
comparatively recent but great improvement in the or- 
ganisation of technical education, and the initiation of a 
comprehensive scheme for bringing secondary education 
within the reach of every child of suitable qualities. These 
changes have added a year to the school life of the average 
child, and have lengthened by three or more years the educa- 
tion of 300,000 children. During the whole of the last 
century industry recruited her ranks from the elementary 
schools, supplemented by evening technical schools for the 
hardworking and ambitious. Now, however, the main 
stream has divided and, although drawn exactly from 
the same social source, it distinguishes between the selected 
children, admitted at about 11 years of age to selected 
schools with a higher leaving age, and those children not so 
selected who will form the rank and file of industry. The 
Report reminds us that this check to the vertical mobility 
of labour is a new phenomenon in England, and it seems 
probable that our provision of technical education, now so 
unlike that of other countries, will tend more and more to 
resemble it, where the rank and file is concerned. It is 
only recently that the Junior Technical Schools replaced 
post-elementary evening schools for the higher qualified 
child; on the Continent this double stream has been 
recognised much longer and technical training is directed 
to qualify the better educated for the more responsible 
posts. An aristocracy of ability is acknowledged, and the 
training is adapted to the different grades. 

Leaving this double stream, we may say that in general 
comparison the Continental child is educated directly for 





* «Trade Schools on the Continent.”” London. H.M. Stationery 
Office. 2s. net. 
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commerce or industry in specified work, which ranks as 
part of his apprenticeship. The technical system is not 
under the Ministry of Education but of Commerce ; school 
products are sold either in the open market or utilised by 
other State departments ; the student is employed in highly 
equipped workshop methods ; he enters the factory or shop 
to continue in the same occupation. In England the 
technical schools, whether whole- or part-time, remain 
under the Ministry of Education, and their function is more 
concerned with the principles underlying general practice 
than with complete mastery of one trade ; manual dexterity 
is certainly stressed, but the equipment of these schools 
cannot approach the standard found in Continental 
countries. Workshop training is definitely left to the actual 
mill or shop. Searing in mind that the technical schools 
giving whole-time instruction are largely interested in the 
higher-grade boy, the intention is to train the mind generally 
rather than the hand particularly. Besides the evening 
part-time schools for the ordinary post-elementary boys 
and girls, there are in London ten to twelve definite Trade 
Schools following the Continental lines of specialised work 
that ranks as apprenticeship. Recreation enters largely 
into all the schemes of English education, and the hours 
are not as long as those worked on the Continent, where a 
383-hour week is the minimum, but 54 hours is often 
reached. Except in Holland there are no half-holidays 
and no organised games. 

Foreign Trade Schools for artistic industries all divide 
industria] design completely from fine art, but they are 
stafied by artists of distinction, not necessarily craft 
workers. In Czechoslovakia, training for trade design is 
highly organised and aims at being a pioneer in artistic 
movements. Except in furniture no traditional design is 
taught, since the craftsman is expected to initiate and not 
to copy. 

In finance these schools curiously reflect local differences, 
although all are admirably supported. In France the lo: 
Astier of 1919 compels every employer to release his 
young workers for certain hours to attend courses of 
instruction ; it also imposes a taxe d’apprentissage. Exemp- 
tion from this impost may be obtained only by a firm that 
gives appropriate training in its own works. In Belgium, 
the schools, which are magnificently equipped, are provided 
either by the State, local authorities, or the Church ; the 
last takes an increasing share in the responsibility for 
technical teaching. On their controlling bodies there are 
represented both employers and employees, while the in- 
spectors are largely drawn from industry to act for part of 
their time. In Holland the part played by private initiative 
is in marked contrast to Czechoslovakia, where all the schools 
are State supported. The Dutch State expects as a normal 
procedure that recognised governing bodies, having proved 
the need for a school, will proceed to establish it. State aid 
is dependent on municipal confirmation and representation. 
Direct State intervention is seldom evoked, as the Dutch 
are profoundly convinced that their economic existence 
depends upon efficient training. This zeal is no less active 
in Czechoslovakia, although State controlled and owned ; 
the country is obsessed by a great corporate impulse to 
ensure the prosperity of its population. 

In summing up, the Report insists that there is no call 
for radical change in English methods ; the cadre is there and 
it is capable of vast extension or modification for the de- 
mands that industry may make upon it. What is vital to 
its usefulness is public and business interest. At present 
it is neither understood nor appreciated, and its scope is 
restricted accordingly. The framers emphasise that the 
system of works and training given concurrently with school 
education is the best preparation for industry, especially 
for the higher grades. Part time should be changed from 
evening to day work, in co-operation with the employer, and 
more definite trade schools should be started outside 
London as industry requires them. Better relationship 
between supply and demand of special workers is needed. 




































































































































NOTES 


Ir the object of the Dean 

Memorials 0f Westminster in addressing 
in the the Architectural Associa- 
Abbey. tion on the monuments in 
Westminster Abbey was to 

elicit some professional support for the 
removal of some of the monuments, 
he will have met with a certain measure 
of success. Some of the monuments 
are undoubtedly a disfigurement and 
quite unworthy of their position, and 
there should be no question as to the 
desirability of their removal—not neces- 
sarily out of the Abbey altogether, but 
into some position where their cumbrous 
inanity would be less of an eyesore. 
There seems no reason why the Abbey 
should form a sort of museum illustrating 
she development of monumental sculp- 
ture. It is quite a question whether even 
memorials to distinguished people should 
be retained if they are a disfigurement. 
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Ir really seems thst the 


Removal reasonable thirz would be 

of to secure the removal of a 
once considerable number of 
ments. slaera ble 


monuments from the Abbey 
which are unworthy of their position on 
account of the comparative obscurity or 
unimportance of the individuals com- 
memorated; that should be the chief 
consideration, and there are a number of 
works to which such a process of elimina- 
tion would fairly apply. We agree that 
a standard of artistic value could hardly 
be the deciding factor ; but the unreason- 
able size of monuments which encroach 
on the space for seats should no doubt be 
taken into account. The present and 
future demands on the available space to 
commemorate adequately all who should 
be worthy of the honour of representation 
in a national shrine would seem to point 
in the future to the creation of a worthy 
annexe to the Abbey. 


Tourlaville, Normandy. 


From a drawing by GrorcEs Bovet. 
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ALTHOUGH nothing has been 


Building heard recently regarding 

Over the scheme advocated 
Railway orn : 

Tracks, Py Mr. Alfred C. Bossom, 

M.P. for Maidstone, for 

placing platforms over railway sta- 


tions and tracks in London so as to pro- 
vide additional building sites for flats, 
the question is by no means dead, 
Mr. Bossom, relying on his architectural 
experience in America, has provided many 
cogent reasons why it should not be im- 
possible to provide a steel frame, with 
the stancheons fixed between the railway 
lines, carrying the necessary basis on 
which the flats may be erected. He lived 
himself, in New York, in a luxury flat 
over a railway, and states that he was 
in no way troubled with vibration or 
noise. But the investigations which have 
been taking place in London in order 
to discover whether the plan would be 
practical or not, reveal several difficulties 
which will have to be taken into account 
before the idea can be translated into 
fact. It is true that on one or two 
specially suitable sites certain railways 
are already building over the tracks. 
On the west of Finchley Road, close to the 
North London station, shops and flats 
have actually been erected over the track, 
and on the other side of the road a cutting 
leading to a tunnel is being covered in. 
But these isolated efforts are on a far 
more modest scale than the ambitious 
plans put forward by Mr. Bossom. 


ONE of the most serious ob- 


An jections is offered from the 
Objec- railway point of view. An 
tion. 


express railway train travel- 
ling at 40 or 50 miles an 
hour on the outskirts of London weighs 
several hundred tons, and if there should 
be an accident, and this weight moving 
rapidly should crash into one of the sup- 
porting pillars, there would, in the 
opinion of expert engineers, be a danger 
of a terrible catastrophe. Flats of five or 
six stories high might prove to be too 
heavy a weight for the remaining stan- 
cheons, and part of the roof might col- 
lapse on the railway track. This pos- 
sibility has to be borne in mind, and 
therefore the framework would have to 
be sufficiently strong to resist any sudden 
strain. This would add considerably to 
the cost. An estimate has been made as 
to the probable cost of covering over an 
area on one of the London railways of 13 
acres, and the total sum worked out at 
£5,000,000. If such an estimate proved 
to be accurate in other areas immediately 
the whole plan would be abandoned 
owing to the obvious financial impossi- 
-bilities. Nevertheless, the idea, which at 
first sight is certainly attractive, is not 
being lightly cast aside. It is recognised, 
of course, that conditions in New York, 
which is built on rock, are far different 
to those prevailing in London. But even 
allowing for the different conditions, diff- 
culties from the point of view..of railway 
operating as well as of building, have 
still to be faced. 
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Tae General Election to be 
held in the Irish Free State 


ade : 
with on January 24 will be 
Ireland. watched with considerable 


interest by those concerned 


with building materials on this side. 


While an ‘‘ economic war ”’ is less disas- 
| trous than the common sort, yet It 1s, 
‘by its nature, futile and harmful to 


both countries concerned. In the 
present instance Ireland certainly suffers 
far more heavily than England, but the 
imposition of tariffs on every variety 
of building material, including cement 


; and steel, is, to put it mildly, a nuisance 
to our traders, and we sincerely hope 
that the Free State will decide at the 
) election to revert to the friendly relation- 


P ship that formerly existed between our 
| two countries. 


Such a decision, while 


é helping Ireland herself, would materially 
S assist the trade revival that appears at 


last to have dawned in this country. 


| From what we can gather of the pros- 


So 


3u 
PE 
4 





> pects, we may look forward to a happy 
» issue. 


Ir is something of a problem 
at the Academy, when we 
study the purity of line 
and form and the charm 
‘of tone and colour in “ The 


n 
Anomaly. 


» Little Archer,” by the late Charles Sims, 
Ee to understand how he could feel the 


‘ necessity of painting No. 461, with its 


S enigmatical title. 
P place the mentality which produced 


Somehow we cannot 


this on a parallel with the distortion 


and coarseness which have marked 
with horror so much modern painting. 


» Yet some of the influence which produced 
» the one must have produced the other. 


ee 


WE should have liked to see 
a better concentration of 
the sculpture, at the present 
Academy Exhibition. Sir 
George Frampton, Sir Ber- 


Recent 
Sculpture. 


> tram Mackennal, Henry Poole and F. W. 


Pomeroy—these four sculptors had 


) worthily reached Academy rank. Framp- 
|ton, Poole and Pomeroy brought a 
ifeeling of delicacy and refinement into 
jall they did, suggesting the influence of 


italian art. 


Mackennal should always 


jlive by his fine equestrian statue of 


King Edward the Seventh, which should 


jhave found a worthy prominence within 


the Mall entrance; it is something far 
above the stereotyped work of its kind. 


} The Lamia by Sir George Frampton and 






some of Pomeroy’s figures in the Lecture 
Room are typical of the high quality 
which sculpture has reached in our time. 


THE picture guide to London 

Traditional issued by the Medici Society 
London, 18 welcome, for the photo- 

graphs by EK. O. Hoppé 

are very vivid and in most 

cases have carefully chosen points of 
view. Rotten Row, St. James’s Square, 
ountain Court, King’s Bench Walk 

and Soho Square are subjects in which 
the artist’s special skill produces especially 
“Ppy results. The descriptions should 
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The Church, Ste. Maure. 


From a drawing by Grorces Bouvet. 


bring to mind the value of tradition. 
We are reminded, for example, that in 
London we may realise how “the value 
of tradition is so great that it supersedes 
the huge monetary value of building 
sites.” Is this the case, or have we to 
admit that it is not so in the case of 
Carlton House-terrace ? 


OnE of the best exhibitions 

The even for the Burlington Fine 
Burlington Arts Club is at present on 
Gallery. view. The pictures, furni- 
ture and pottery all command 

attention. There is an exquisite little 
picture in tempera showing a triptych 
arrangement of the Virgin and Child 
in the centre with St. Michael and a 
mitred Bishop on either side, the figures 
being shown against a gold background. 
This is supposed to be the only example 
of Pacher in the British Isles, and was 
executed about 1465, fairly early in his 
career. In colour and beauty of detail 
this small work is rarely beautiful. It 
would not be easy to do justice in the 
space at our disposal to the variety and 
interest of the pictures now in this 
gallery. There is a perfectly charming 


Cotman, some fine portraits, a beautiful 


Tintoretto, a romantic landscape by 
Gainsborough, and a number of other 
admirable exhibits. A delightful little 
dancing figure in boxwood, some fine 
chairs and a number of beautiful bronzes 
are amongst the many treasures in 
the gallery. An especially fine French 
cabinet dated about 1550, said to have 
belonged to Diane de Poitiers, would 
alone repay a visit to this collection, 
which is a refreshment to one’s thoughts 
after the sight of so much ill-designed 
modern work which claims attention. 


OnE of the best of the 

The small current exhibitions is 

Camera that of water colours by 
Club. Mr. George W. Leech. These 


drawings are excellent in 
colour and delicacy, and the drawing is 
direct and unaffected. The studies of 
shipping are perhaps the most com- 
pletely successful, but it is rare nowadays 
to find such all-round accomplishment as 
these drawings show. It is curious that 
so good an artist should have produced 
the design for the safety curtain for 
the Cambridge Theatre, for there 1s 
no lack of good decorative form in his 
pictures. 
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GENERAL NEWS 


Architect's Estate. 


Mr. Walter Roberts Watson, of Glasgow, 
architect, left estate valued at £14,784. 


Proposed Institute for Boys, Bristol. 

It is stated that Mr. A. C. Ballard, the 
Plymouth philanthropist, intends to build a 
boys’ institute in Bristol similar to the in- 
stitute at Plymouth. 


Aged Workers’ Houses, Willington. 


The Willington U.D.C. has appointed Mr. 
D. Melntyre, of Durbam, as architect for 
the 24 houses for aged workers proposed 
to be built on the Rosedale estate. 


Czsar’s Camp, Wimbledon. 


Cesar’s Camp, which forms a “ natural 
annexe’ to Wimbledon Common, is to he 
scheduled by the Commissioners of Works 
under the Ancient Monuments Act, and will 
thus he saved to the nation for all time 


Surveyors’ Estates. 

Mr. Albert Charles Turner, of Lavenham, 
Suffolk, late of Upper Clapton, E., surveyor 
left £75,996 (net personality £49,571); and 
Mr. Robert Murray, of Edinburgh, retired 
surveyor (personal estate), £15,158. 


Institution of Structural Engineers, 


The annual dinner of this Institution will 
take place at the May Fair Hotel on Friday, 
March 17. The principal guest will be the 
First Commissioner of Works, Major the 
Rt. Hon. W. G. A. Ormsby-Gore, P.C., M.P. 


Southampton’s New Aerodrome. 


Atlantic Park hostel, between Southampton 
and Eastleigh, has been bought by the 
Southampton Corporation for use as a muni- 
cipal aerodrome. The park lies alongside 


the main railway line from Waterloo to 
Southampton. 


New Humber Bridge. 


The new scheme for the proposed Hum. 
ber Bridge has been adopted by the Special 
Parliamentary Powers Committee of the Hull 
Corporation. The scheme becomes cheaper 


by the use of material from Sydney Harbour 
Bridge. 


Cheap Houses. 

The Oswestry R.D.C. have built’ what are 
believed to be the twelve cheapest rented 
houses in the country. They are erected in 
four parishes, at a cost of £3,500, and are let. 


at a weekly rental of 3s. plus rates, to agri- 
cultural workers. 


Proposed Amusement Park, Southport. 

A Ministry of Health inquiry has been held 
on a proposal to establish a bathing beach 
at Ainsdale, Southport. It is proposed te 
construct dressing accommodation, a pleasure 
lake, a promenade, and a café, at a cost of 
£30,500. Sketch plans have been prepared 


by Mr. A. E. Jackson, the borough engineer 
and surveyor. 


New Hotel, Blackpool. 


The Blackpool Town Council has decided 
to build the proposed new indoor baths, 
which are to cost £150,000, on part of the 
site chosen by the company concerned for 
the erection of a £1,000,000 hotel. The 
Harvey Consolidated Estates, Ltd., of Lon- 
don, are the owners of the site. 


Cinema in Place of Church. 


The church of St. Mary the Virgin, 
Charing Cross-road, W.C.1, is now closed, 
having been declared redundant by the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners. The church 
was built in 1850, replacing another which 
had been successively a Greek church in the 
seventeenth century and a French Protestant 
church. A cinema is proposed on the site. 
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Waterloo Bridge. i 

We undérstand that an early decision upon 
Waterloo Bridge is likely to be announced 
shortly by the Government. There is rea- 
son to believe that this decision will be 
in the nature of a reply to the deputation 
from the L.C.C. which Mr. Baldwin received 
last November, and that the Government will 
inform the Council which of the three 
schemes they will sanction and how far they 
will be prepared to give support. 


Ardenrun Hall. 

A fire which broke out on Tuesday morning 
at Ardenrun Hall, Lingfield, destroyed the 
central portion of the building and was with 
difficulty prevented from spreading to the 
wings. An extensive scheme of interior deco- 
ration was being carried out by the owner, 
Captain Woolf Barnato, who had spent 
£25,000 on the work. Ardenrun Hall was one 
of the principal exa'nples of the domestic work 
of the late Ernest Newton, A.R.A., 
P.-P.R.LB.A. 


Newcastle’s New Hospital Scheme. 

Plans for the co-ordination of Newcastle's 
numerous charities administered by the Cor- 
poration are under preparation by the 
Schools and Charities Committee. Allied 
with the general scheme of reorganisation is 
one for the provision of a modern hospital 
to accommodate the 40 aged people now 
housed in the Holy Jesus Hospital in City- 
road, which was built in 1682. The City 
Surveyor has been instructed to prepare a 
sketch plan of a new building, equipped with 
all modern appliances, and capable of ac- 
commodating in comfort the aged people who 
reside in the Holy Jesus Hospital. 


Proposed Winter Gardens, Southsea. 

A big scheme for the provision of winter 

ae at Southsea, costing £250,000, has 
Cons laced before the City Council for ap- 
proval. The plans have been prepared by 
Southsea Development Company, which has 
secured an extensive site by the purchase 
of a large block of properties in Southsea- 
terrace, facing Southsea Common and sea 
front. It is proposed to include in the 
scheme an indoor swimming pool, a_ super 
cinema to seat over 2,000 people, a ballroom, 
and an amusement park and café, with an 
extensive roof garden. The building will 
have a frontage of modern shops. 
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An old Doorway at Hawkeshead. 


From a sketch by Mr. T. Rarries Davison, 
F.S.A. 
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COMPETITION NEWS 


Facade to a Newspaper Office. 

The Cornish Quarry Masters’ Associa‘ «: 
in order to promote the study of grai 
as a building material under mode-n 
conditions, invite architects, architects’ 
assistants, and architectural students to 
submit designs in competition for a facad: 
in grey Cornish granite. 

he Council of the Architectural Ass 
ciation, at the request of the Cornish 
Quarry Masters’ Association, have appointe« 
Mr. A. B. Knapp-Fisher, F.R.I.B.A. (Pre 
sident of the Association), Mr. G. Grey 
Wornum, F.R.I.B.A. (Past President of 
the Association), and Mr. Howard Robert- 
son, F.R.I.B.A., 8.A.D.G. (Director and 
Principal of the Architectural Association 
School), to advise them on the conduct of 
the competition, and to act as_ their 
assessors. The Cornish Quarry Masters’ 
Association will appoint two of their mem- 
bers as additional assessors. The award 
of the assessors will be accepted as final 
by the Cornish Quarry Masters’ Association, 
and the latter will award a prize of £50 
to the author or authors of the design 
placed first by the assessors. 

The object of the competition is to en- 
courage the study of the appropriate and 
economical use of British granite under 
modern conditions. The subject chosen is 
the design of a facade to a newspaper 
office. 

The proprietors of an 
vincial newspaper have decided to erect, 
in front of, and masking the building 
housing their printing plant, an office block 
having frontage to a main thoroughfare. 
The street elevation of the office block, 
which will be connected to the printing 
works by bridges at upper floor levels, is 
the subject of this competition. 

The building consists of a main ground 
floor with a gallery-mezzanine and three 
stories above. The height of ground floor, 
including mezzanine-gallery, is 24 ft. floor 
to floor, the mezzanine being treated as a 
gallery giving on to the well of the central 
hall, which will occupy the whole of the 
frontage. The mezzanine gallery would 
not extend across the street facade, but 
would be round three sides of the hall. The 
ground floor will be taken as 12 in. above 
pavement level. There is no _ basement. 
Above this main floor would be three 
stories, 11 ft. 6 in. floor to floor, containing 
staff offices. 

The character of the elevation should be 
interesting and individual, in sympathy 
with the material used, and advantage may 
be taken of the high ground floor to create 
a sense of dignity and fine scale. The 
length of the elevation between narrow 
alleyways giving access at either extremity 
to the printing plant at the rear is 45 ft. 

No restriction is imposed as regards the 
style of architecture adopted for the design 
of the facade, but competitors are asked to 
study how best to utilise granite as a facing 
material or otherwise, 

The design, report and envelope of each 
competitor is to be contained in one pack- 
age, and to be sent in (carriage paid) 
to the Secretary of the Architectural Asso- 


important pro- 


ciation, 34-36, Bedford-square, London, 
W.C.1, and endorsed ‘ Design for Granite 
Fagade.’’ The final date for the reception 


of drawings will be Friday, March 24, at 
noon. If it is desired to submit alternative 
designs, they must be completely finished, 
accompanied by the requisite reports, and 
packed separately. 


No queries will be answered regarding the 
competition, but competitors may obtain 
further technical information relating to the 
nature and working of granite which thev 
may deem necessary on application to Mr. 
M. L. Wetherall, The Cornish Quarry 
Masters’ Association, St. Stephen’s House, 
Westminster, S.W.1. 


Copies of the conditions may be obtained 


on application to the Secretary of the A.A., 
34-36, Bedford-square, W.C.1. 








(While we are glad to publish letters on professional 
and other matters of interest to our readers, it must 
be understood that we do not necessarily the 
remarks of correspondents, who will oblige us if they 
will express their views as briefly as possidie.} 


Building Returns for 1932. 


Sm,—Now that the cities are issuing the 
building returns for the past year, I sug- 
gest that these should be cieetully 
scrutinised by all whom they concern, 
which, in the end, is the professional archi- 
tect and the taxpayer. From a first glance 
it would appear that in one city at least, 
with a_ building turnover of £3,000,000, 
about half is done by official staffs. 
Assuming this to be a fair and just esti- 
mate, at 5 per cent. on one and a-half mil- 
lion this would give an income of about 
£500 a year to 150 architects. A private 
architect has to accept the responsibility of 
his work and the price thereof. There is 
little possibility of hiding the actual cost 
under normal and ordinary circumstances. 

On the other hand—in the case of housing, 
at least—there appears to be no possibility 
of finding out the actual cost of the alleged 
£350 house, as carried out by the official 
architect. Every department of a town 
staff and a few Government departments 
are, or may be, involved in its erection, or 
the supervision of its erection: the archi- 
tect for the planning and building contracts, 
the burgh engineer for its structural 
efficiency and drainage, the road surveyor 
for its roads, the water department for its 
water supply, the gas department for its 
gas mains, the electricity department for 
its cables, the city chamberlain for its rent 
collecting, the town clerk for legal business, 
the Ministry of Health for its accommoda- 
‘tion and hygiene, and _ probably other 
jepartments of unknown name _ and 
obscurity. Who can say the cost of any- 
thing done by an official department? 

In the course of conversation with an 
eminent civil engineer, the present writer 
was informed that the same manner of en- 
croachments are being made into the private 
practice of engineering. The Ministry of 
Transport reports on roads and bridges for 
municipalities. If this information is accu- 
rate, then it is time that City and 
County Councils realised that they are 
elected by the local ratepayers to look after 
the interests and welfare of local rate- 
payers, and that local professional services 
should be allocated to local professional 
men. Any reasonable body of men must 
see the justice of this demand, and it is 
time that the two great central Institutes 
of Architecture and En ineering, with their 
huge membership, influence and wealth, 
took this matter up with the Parliamentary 
representatives of the people. 

In the case of engineering, local engineers 
are much better qualified to survey and re- 
port on the condition of bridges than 
Government representatives from the cen- 
tral seats of government. There are 
scores of old stone bridges all over the 
country which should be surveyed, and such 
questions as the removal of vegetation, and 
trees dealt with, and repointing and pack- 
ing of haunches and spandrils, which would 
add another 100 years to their life and use- 
fulness. They will then be standing long 
after many reinforced concrete bridges are 
cracked and derelict. ; 

If the above assumptions are correct, it 
is clear that Government control is not only 
wasteful, but is tap the individual 
initiative and hindering the free develop- 
ment of our building arts. We have our- 
selves to blame if we cannot take steps to 
end the present muddle, which can be sup- 
ported on the grounds neither of logic, 
economy nor reason. No country can 
prosper which denies employment to so many 
highly skilled, educated and real “live” 
men. 

This will certainly be recorded in history as 
the age of the success of the mediocre. The 
mediocre always plays for safety, and in 
safety there is neither ma nor real life. 

TLLIAM Davipson. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Architects and Quantity Surveyors. 


Sim,—‘‘ Architect" is to be congratulated 
on his effort to put quantities in proper per- 
spective. With him, I believe more use 
would be made of independent quantity sur- 
veyors if charges were more in accord- 
ance with the real value of services ren- 
dered. ‘‘ Architect '’ suggests 1 per cent. 
as a fair charge for average work. He 
does not say, however, whether this percent- 
age would apply on P.C.s and provisionals, 
such as steelwork, heating and so on, which, 
as a general rule, the surveyor does not 
_— beyond embodying the totals in his 
ills. 

The quantities of the remaining trades 
are measured twice—once by the surveyor 
for tendering purposes, and again by the staff 
of the contractor. The latter survey is of 
necessity far more accurately done where a 
great many items are concerned. This fact 
1s important, and is often overlooked when 
assessing the value of measuring quantities 
for estimates only. 

Mr. Killick’s letter makes the position 
clear so far as scale charges are concerned, 
but he does not justify those beyond re- 
marking that they are considered commen- 
surate with the status of the men con- 
cerned. I should think, however, that the 
building owner is more concerned with value 
for money than with status, real or 
imaginary. 

Mr. Smith’s letter seems to be devoted 
to the evil of lumping items together, and 
he —_ some awful examples. It certainly 
would appear as if the “ taker-off’’ was in 
a hurry, but then a good estimator would 
set that right if he ‘a a copy of draw- 
ing. Your other correspondents certainly 
make the best of a bad job, but they are far 
from convincing. Ew AVANT. 


" Sir.—‘‘ Xavier,” “ Chartered Surveyor,’ 

Suum Quisque,” and Mr. A. H. Killick 
secretary, the Chartered Surveyors’ Institu- 
tion, are, from the contents of their letters, in 
your issue of the 6th inst., mainly concerned 
with the matter of fees to be paid to quantit 
surveyors. The matter is interesting thenh 
not the subject matter of the debate. It 
would be still more interesting to learn how 
it came about that architects are entitled to 
consider the preparation of quantities on a 
profit-sharing basis with quantity surveyors. 
I raise the point because I believe this to be 
illegal under certain conditions, and payment 
made by the builder for quantities might be 
inferred as involving him in such transaction. 
Before the builder makes such a payment 
ought he not, to avoid being placed in an 
invidious position, to inquire whether every- 
thing is in order, in justice to himself, should 
any question arise? As a simile, taking a 
hypothetical ease, would a builder be justified 
in making a payment, say, to a specialist, if 
he knew this contained a sum payable to the 
architect, or payment for anything from 
which the architect would derive benefit ? 

Mr. Killick should know that quantities are 
prepared by others than chartered quantity 
surveyors. Good, bad and indifferent quan- 
tities carry the usual] fees, and payment is 
made by the builder in the usual way. So 
long as this is the case, we builders feel that 
we shall never get properly prepared bills of 
quantities from quantity surveyors on a profit- 
sharing basis with architects, nor, where it 
pertains, is it conceivable that quantity sur- 
veyors can turn out properly prepared quan- 
tities on this basis in competition with those 
others who receive full fees for bad and 
indifferent quantities. 

We have not a liking for these quantities, 
as Mr. Sumner Smith would have one believe. 
for it involves us in expense and trouble and 
sémetimes unpleasantness. Were we alive to 
our own interests we should prepare our own 
quantities or engage competent quantity sur. 
veyors to prenare them. I fear that unless 
there is a radical change in the near future 
in the preparation of bills of quantities such 
will, of necessity, become the practice. It is 
only fair to architects to say that private com- 
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panies and corporate bodies are correspond- 
ingly responsible for this state of affairs. 
Buitper, MippietTon. 


Wages in the Building Industry. 

Smr,—-Mr. Coppock’s letter in your issue 
dated January 6 has been pertinently dealt 
with by your correspondent, but a criticism 
of Mr. Coppock’s further remarks would 
have been valuable. Mr. Coppock tells us 
that on a £300 house the total labour unit 
is £100, but he ignores the fact that the 
other unit of £200, which I presume is spent 
on materials, is mainly the cost of produc- 
tion and manufacture, and consequently a 
labour cost. This may be put at, say, about 
90 per cent. of the 2200. Thus out of the 
£300 spent, labour takes £280 and not £100. 

Secondly, Mr. Coppeeck tells us that the 
financier, on a 20-year payment basis, earns 
5 per cent., so that he receives £15 a year 
interest, without regard to redemption. In 
20 years he receives in interest £300, or 100 

r cent. on his outlay; on the other hand, 
i henk receives £100. This, again, is in- 
accurate; the financier does not receive £300. 
Mr. Coppock ignores the fact that the annual 
payment diminishes year by year as the 
capital is being repaid, although an equalisa- 
tion of annual payments may be made. 


Nor is it reasonable to compare the 
amounts received unless the period of time 


is the same for both. ‘To compare the period 
occupied in building the house with a period 
of 20 years is absurd. If we allow three 
months for the building of the £300 house, 
then labour receives during that period £280 
for its services, and the financier on the 5 
per cent. basis receives £3 15s. as interest 
for the loan of the £300. For this £3 15s. 
the building industry has been provided 
with work to the value of £280, and some 
member of the community has been able to 
obtain a home. To talk of the “ greed of 
the financier as being the main cause of 
present-day unemployment” has no relation 
to the facts. K. L. M. 


Sir,—Whilst there are some points that 
your correspondent raises in your issue of 
the 30th ult., with which one cannot agree, 
it must certainly be admitted by any in- 
dependent and thoughtful reader that Mr. 
Coppock is also a victim of the complaint of 
‘* muddled thinking.”’ 

One knows that the society of which Mr. 
Coppock is secretary contains many indus- 
trious workers, who have saved from year 
to year whatever they could out of their 
income, and made their investments in mort- 
gages in cottage property, housing bonds, or 
invested in building societies’ shares, etc., 
which pay a rate of interest of £4 10s. or 
£5 per cent., and it is strange to find that 
such a one should be called a sheltered 
financier, because he is :ncky enough to get 
five per cent. on his life’s savings. One 
would further assert that the interest on such 
investment, especially in these hard times, 
or out-of-work days, is at once spent in com- 
modities which make the wheels of industry 
work, equally with the direct wages earned 
by the workers for their weekly toil. 

Does Mr. Coppock think that the money 
received by a financier in a larger way than 
the workers’ small investments does not get 
distributed and spent in commodities? € 
financier, too, has his bad times; sometimes 
he lends on property which in course of 
years becomes dilapidated, with all its at- 
tendant expenses, law costs, street improve- 
ments, drainage, ete., and then eventually 
becomes a mortgagee in possession, receiving 
after collecting rent, paying rates, taxes, in- 
surance, and what not, a balance very often 
much below the rate of interest he originally 
lent at. Or he has to sell the property for 
what he can get, and lose a pent art of the 
mortgage money. I would add that 44 and 
5 per cent. was a ruling price many years 
ago (say, from 1895 to 1910, for instance), 
and with the cost of living going up the 
financier gets only his 5 per cent. now, whilst 
his living expenses are forty to forty-five per 
cent, above what they were when he lent the 
money. It might be mentioned also that the 
public authorities have to pay five per cent. 
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blic works, so 
the five per cent. 
cannot be said to be much out. 
would like Mr. Coppock to tell us 
what industry he knows of that is running at 
less than five per cent. profit. Can he tell 
us what is the percentage of running ex- 
of a trade union after allowing the 
payments in benefits to the members? Do 
the running costs exceed 5 per cent. on the 
gross income of members’ fees? It is cer- 
tain that the costs far exceed this, and 
therefore one would like him to explain on 
what basis he estimates the interest that one 
should receive. 

One could mention a lodge of a certain 
union that had an investment on mortgage 
which carried five per cent., but then that 
was before the War; but can Mr. Coppock 
assure us that the invested funds of a trade 
union are let out at less than this figure, 
as from his statements one would imagine 
that he would be disgusted to think that a 
union should claim such a percentage, and 
be, equally with the financier, guilty of 


——— such a toll from the eral 
public. The financier is the man whe fusion 
the wheels of industry to work—willing 
to finance a venture if he can see a safe 
investment and a reasonable return for his 
money. Only one nation has so far abolished 
the financier, confiscated his investments, 
and refused to pay him interest, and that is 
Russia, with the result one sees to-day. 
Are any of the funds of the trades unions 
invested in that country ? 


I 


Worker. 


The R.A. Exhibition of the Works of 
Deceased Members. 


Sm,—It seems a pity that the work of no 
architect has ever hes included in the 
above exhibition, particularly as the only 
architect who had been President for many 
years died comparatively recently. Possibly 
it might not be too late to collect some of 
the drawings of Sir Aston Webb’s works. 
W. J. H. Leverron, F.R.I.B.A. 


Municipalities and Foreign Materials, 

Sm,—Too little attention, it seems to me, 
has been aroused by the decision of the Bir- 
mingham City Council that ‘‘ no article or 
manufactured materials produced or manu- 
factured in any place other than the British 
Isles, India, or British Dominions beyond 
the seas, should be supplied by a contractor 
without the authority of the committee con- 
cerned.”’ 

The importance of the step taken by Bir- 
mingham lies not so much in its immediate 
application as in its relation to a stricter 
trend of public policy to be noted to-day in 
many European countries, where it is now 
very difficult, and in some cases impossible, 
for a manufacturing subsidiary of a foreign 
company to obtain Government and munici- 
pal contracts. The question, in brief, which 
now arises is not whether Birminghim is 

ing too far but rather whether she tea ne 
ar enough. Should our municipalities refuse 
contracts to companies which are not nation- 
ally controlled ? 

n Germany—as in Italy—definite difficul- 
ties are placed in the way of trading by non- 
German and non-Italian concerns respec- 
tively, and similar restrictions apply in many 
In Spain, for instance, 
special advantages are given to manufactur- 
ing concerns of which two-thirds of the 
board, with its chairman as managing direc- 
tor, are Spanish nationals and seventy-five 
ar cent. of the capital is own by 

paniards, and the attitude of the Irish Free 
State is similar in tendency. 

Geo. G. Mrrcngson. 


Dilapidated House Property. 

Sm,—We hear and read a great deal at 
the present time, and have done for some 
time past, of trade depression and the 
various steps which should be taken to 
remedy it. We think we have seen it stated 
that the trade to suffer most from —un- 
employment is the building trade and its 
various allied branches. One has only to 
take a short walk through any ordinary 
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district in London {and we suppose the 
same would apply to other large towns) and 
observe the dilapidated state of house pro- 
perty; and if, as is the case in most 
residential districts of London, the pro- 
perty is held under lease, it is pretty certain 
evidence that leaseholders generally are not 
carrying out the conditions of their leases. 
e would suggest that lessors and ground 
landlords should take steps to see that the 
repairs and maintenance clause in the leases 
song by them are adhered to; the job- 
ing building trade will then be busy for a 
very considerable time, and there is no 
doubt the improvement in trade would 
naturally spread. If this is carried out 
it will be no hardship on lessee landlords, 
as the conscientious ones maintain their 
properties in good repair now, and the de- 
faulters are found mainly among the “ pro- 

fiteering ’’ class. 

A Bumper. 


Industrial Buildings: Is England Equipped 
for Prosperity ’ 

Si,—I venture to ask whether England is 
really equipped to reap her full share of the 
new prosperity which the prophets, including 
Lord Snowden, foreshadow. I ask in no 
churlish spirit; I ask only that my own faith 
may be strengthened. ; 

1 am told that very many of our factories 


date from the period between 1840 and 1870; 
that they are therefore not designed to allow 
the full play of what in the United States 


has come to be called ‘‘ technocracy ’’; that 
the new and modern factories, enjoying most 
ample and well-lighted floor space and de- 
vised to allow efficient production and ad- 
ministration, definitely reduce costs; that in 
Lancashire, for example, only very few cotton 
mills have been builf since the War; that the 
physical fabric and framework, so to speak, 
of a factory are beginning to be understood 
as vital in any up-to-date plans of competi- 
tive output. 

I give the information just as I have re- 
ceived it. Can it be that Britain needs to 
be rebuilt industrially? And, if so, is not 
now the time to begin, when building costs 
are low? 

S. McPuerson, Secretary, 
The Institute of Quarrying. 

Birmingham. 











Rarritzs Davison, 


From a sketch by Mr. T. 
F.S8.A. 
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THE LEVERHULME 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


Ir is announced that these scholarships 
intended to enable suitable British studeiis 
of insufficient means to obtain a full training 
for the architectural profession in the Archi 
tectural Associatien School of Architecture. 
One scholarship of the value of £200 will] }« 
awarded each year, provided a candidate of 
sufficient merit presents himself, and will be 
tenable, subject to the general conduct of the 
student concerned and his or her progress 
being satisfactory, for one year, and may be 
renewed annually to cover a period of five 
years in all. 


The scholarship will entitle the successful 
student to the following benefits :— 


(1) Payment of the fees at the Architectural 
Association School of Architecture during the 
period of the scholarship. 

(2) An annual allowance of £10 to cover 
subscriptions, working materials, etc. 

(3) A maintenance allowance of £120 per 
annum, which will be paid in 12 equal 
monthly instalments, commencing on Octo- 
ber 31 in each year, the last payment being 
made on July 1 of the year of the termination 
of the scholarship. 

(4) During the fourth year an allowance of 
£20 will be made for travel, and during the 
fifth year an allowance of £40 for travel 
abroad. The programme for these travels 
must be submitted to and approved by the 
Principa] of the School of Architecture. 

The Association may terminate at any time 
any of the scholarships or withhold the main- 
tenance or travel cali if the scholar’s 
work and conduct are not satisfactory to the 
Council. In the event of a scholarship or 
maintenance allowance being terminated 
before the end of the fifth-year course, the 
Council may transfer these benefits to another 
suitable student. 

Candidates or their parents or guardians 
will be required to give evidence of means, 
and forms for this purpose, together with 
scholarship application forms, may be obtained 
from the Secretary of the Architectural Asso 
ciation. 

The following permanent committee has 
been set up to deal with the award of the 
scholarship :— PS 

President of the Architectural Association 

for the time being. a 

A representative of the Trustees of the Will 

of the First Viscount Leverhulme. 

A representative of the Royal Institute of 

British Architects. : 

Two members of the Council of the Archi- 

tectural Association, : 

Director of Education of the Architectural 

Association. 
Mr. C. D. Medley. 
Mr. F, R. Yerbury. 


The committee will make their recommenda 
tions upon the results of an examination 1 
the subjects to be selected, and also after 
personal interview with the candidates. The 
candidates will also be required to satisfy the 
committee that they have reached a standard 
of general education equal to that required for 
admission to the Architectural Association 
Schools for students generally. They mus' 
not he below the age of 17 years on Decem- 
ber 31 in the year of application for the 
scholarship. 


Applications for the scholarships must be 
sent to reach the Secretary of the Archite: 
tural Association not later than June 1 in 
each year, after which due notice will be given 
of the date of the examination to he held 
later. The successful candidate will be 2° 
mitted to the first-year course of the Schoo! 
at the commencement of the ensuing term '" 
early October. 

All communications on the subject must be 
made to the Secretary of the Architecture 
Association, 36, Bedford-square, W.C.1. 
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SANE MODERNISM—1. 


By G. MAXWELL AYLWIN, F.R.I.B.A. 
ARCHITECTURE AND BUILDING. 


Many attempts have been made to define 
architecture, with success generally measured 
by their approach to a definition which sup- 

rts the immediate argument of the definer. 
Possibly the simplest and most comprehen- 
sive is that of the modernist, who professes 
to see no difference of meaning between the 
terms ‘“‘architecture’’ and “building.” At 
times it seems very difficult to say other- 
wise than that all building is, or should be, 
architectural; and if one feels dissatisfied at 
such a sweeping of the pieces into one box, 
it may be well to remember that all the 
work of the architect, even of the skilful 
architect, is not necessarily architecture. 

For let it be set down at once that the 
writer regards architecture not only as an 
art, but as the greatest and most profound 
of all the arts. And when this is granted, 
it is obvious that the motives and aspirations 
out of which architectural conceptions must 
grow will determine the type of building 
which can justly claim architectural quality. 
For does not the admission of all tasks of 
building into one general category depreciate 
the whole currency of art? 

This line of thought explores the mean- 
ing of that “‘ functional architecture’? which 
is claimed as the inspiration of the modern- 
ists. The almost self-evident statement that 
function détermines the form of a building 
is a generality which covers but thinly the 
essentials of the question; and the second, 
which deduces that the fulfilment of that 
function with the utmost efficiency must be 
architecture, is even less scanty in its cover- 
ing capacity: it is a cold and unresponsive 
thought which becomes trivial when we think 
of the warmth and graciousness of fine archi- 
tecture. 


The approach must be along far more 
catholic lines to satisfy the aspirations of 
those who search for the outlet of art in 
building. The achievement is not in the 
task but in the motives governing the carry- 
ing out of the task. 

As usual, the comprehensive illustration 
can readily be found down the clear perspec- 
tive of hi . The medieval cathedral 
builder set out to build a shelter for a con- 
gregation, roofed in stone, and providing a 
covered sanctuary and towers for bells and 
display. Who is content with the cold state- 
ment that he did his task efficiently and 
that therefore it was architecture? The 
whole value of the effort was that he set 
out to do this useful task in a grand and 
magnificent way, not merely to keep the con- 
gregation safe and dry, but to the glory of 
God and the art He put in him. 

It is obvious, therefore, that building, re- 
gardless of size, must be divided into cate- 


ies, though these must inevitably overlap 
in the fine shades of human motive. And 
the only category which can justly claim the 
architectural quality in its fullest meaning 
must be those instances where a building 
task is undertaken with the idea of express- 
ing without stint the high import and mean- 
ing of the building, and of the purpose for 
which it is built. Efficiency and equipment 
are necessary parts of the task, but they are 
not themselves architecture, but merely the 
opportunity for architecture. 


At the other end of the scale is the purely 
utilitarian building, put up for no other 
purpose than to be useful, to which orderly 
appearance and decency are but convenient 
accidents. In this class the factory presents 
the most obvious instance. Now it is obvious 
that the factory is exactly what is meant by 
functional building. It provides a number of 
floors, perhaps, designed to suit certain 
mechanical needs, and providing light and 
ventilation as required by the factory 
workers. As such, it assumes a more or less 
inevitable form, and by its structural system 
a certain inevitable rhythm of parts. And 
in many cases such an inevitable form and 
rhythm strike the eye pleasantly and offend 
no instinct for the beautiful. But to suggest 
that this is the exercise of high art is surely 
pretending too much. And still further to 
suggest that there is no more than this in 
any architectural exercise is to lower the 
whole tone of an artist’s outlook. 

The factory as it is conceived to-day is 
undoubtedly an efficient and highly skilled 
effort, far surpassing the nineteenth-century 
model. It is more seemly because it is con- 
ceived with a more thorough understanding 
of efficiency, and because by modern methods 
it can be made a more useful instrument. 
One judges it in terms of industry, and it 
gains full marks in the test, and would gain 
less if draped with all the architectural orna- 
ment of history. But in the streets and 
squares of our cities we feel the need for 
more expression than that of bare efficiency. 
We must represent the dignity of citizenship 
as well as the businesslike character of the 
citizen. Our churches must be more than 
meeting halls, and our town halls more than 
clerk factories. That is really the light and 
shade of architectural life which the extreme 
modernist seems to miss. 


Between these two extremes comes a very 
mixed class of building in which the 
“‘utility’’ element predominates, but in which 
is felt still a need to add to this something 
of the higher things of life. The fifteenth- 
century labourer built himself a home for 
the health, comfort and safety of his family. 
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4.—Facade of a Modern Industrial Building. 
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5.—*‘*...the warmth and graciousness 
of fine architecture.”’ 


He built it with sound craftsmanship along 
the natural lines which tradition handed to 
him. As often as not he added to this 
homely task a touch here and there which 
represented his contribution to things of the 
spirit, and in doing so, ruffled the surface 
of art. 


Many of us attempt the same with our 
homes to-day, sometimes in the worst of 
taste, but generally with the best intentions. 
We do not claim by this means to practise 
the great art of architecture, but merely to 
observe the decencies and sense of building 
and to aim a little higher yet than just 
that. Functional architecture is, therefore, 
nothing but the common sense of building, 
and needs the finger of art to make it ‘wely 
architectural when occasion justifies. 


ARCHITECTS AND 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING 


A series of conferences for the exchange of 
professional experience in lighting matters 
has been arranged by the Soint Lightin 
Committee of the Architectural Profession an 
the E.L.M.A. Lighting Service Bureau, of 
which the architect members are Messrs. 
A. B. Knapp-Fisher, L. H. Bucknell, C. 
Lovett Gill, G. Grey Wornum, Howard 
Robertson, and Percy J. Waldram. The 
meetings, which will follow the lines of the 
conference held last year, will be held every 
alternate Wednesday evening. They began 
last Wednesday, January 18, and will conclude 
on March 29. Lighting Principles; Domestic 
Lighting; Lighting of Commercia] Buildings ; 
Lighting of Schools; Floodlighting; and 
Lighting of Theatres and Cinemas are the sub- 
jects to be discussed. Each conference will 
begin at 7 p.m., with cold buffet from 
6.15 p.m., ak will be held at the Lighting 
Service Bureau, 2, Savoy-hill, W.C.2. The 
lectures are especially desi to be of ser- 
vice to architects, who sheuld write for further 
particulars to the Bureau. 
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SHOULD THE ABBEY MONUMENTS BE 
REMOVED? 

On Monday evening, at the Architectural 
Association, the Very Rev. W. Foxley Norris, 
C.V.0., etc., Dean of Westminster, gave an 
address on ‘‘ Should the Monuments be Re- 
moved from Westminster Abbey?’’ Mr. A. 
B. Knapp-Fisher (President) was in the chair. 

The preliminary business included a vote 
of condolence with the relatives of the late 
B. P. Collin, Another matter was the 
announcement of five scholarshi each of 
£200 given under a bequest of the late Lord 
Leverhulme. (See page 124.) 

Dr. Norris said that his connection with 
Westminster Abbey, directly and indirectly, 
was a great deal longer than might be sup- 
posed; for he had been conversant with 
things going on there ever since he could 
remember. About sixty years ago, when 
= a small bey, he had been present at a 

iscussion on the Abbey monuments. At 
that conference three schools of thought had 
been represented. There was one that might 
be described as being governed by the 
“Sweep ‘em all out and get rid of the 
mason’s yard’’ idea. This was a serious 
view held by serious people, and the present 
audience would be astonished if he divulged 
the names of eminent persons who held it 
to-day; but in all probability that view, or 
something like it, was held by a larger 
number of people than any other. A second 
school represented at the conference was one 
with which he found it extremely difficult to 
have any sympathy at all : this was the school 
that said that because a thing was there, 
that was a sufficient reason for its remaining. 
A third school held that it was due to the 
artists and sculptors who had placed their 
work in a certain position to preserve it in 
situ. Anyone who began to talk about the 
monaments in Westminster Abbey would find 
all those three schools of thought to-day. In- 
terest in the question was aroused from time 
to time by the fact that the Abbey was as 
full as it ought to be, and that there was no 
room for further memorials of distinguished 
men. A Royal Commission had sat in 1890 
to consider the question, and it would be a 
very good thing if those who discussed it now 
would read and study the blue book of that 
Royal Commission. It contained very inter- 
esting plans for a large annexe to the Abbey 
by distinguished architects of those days. 
Nothing had come of that proposal, partly be- 
cause of cost. During the last seven or eight 
years, owing chiefly to the interest taken by 
people from other parts of the Empire, the 
uestion had been raised again and again. 

gee ng member of the late Government 
had taken it up with. great keenness. There 
had been one or two little conferences, and 
one of the most famous of living architects 
had been asked to prepare sketch plans. 
Those designs were in existence; one was for 
a large cloister and annexe on the vacant 
— between the Chapter House and the 

ouse of Lords—the same space as had been 
considered in 1890. 
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The —— to which such an addition 
might ut were various. It might be 
kept for the commemoration of future emi- 
nent persons, especially from the Dominions 
and Colonies, for whose commemoration there 
was no room in the Abbey; but, as had been 
pointed out by the Prime Minister, com- 
memoration in an annexe was not the same 
thing as commemoration inside the Abbey. 
Or such an annexe might be utilised to some 
extent for the removal into it of a great 
number of monuments whose claim to a place 
in the Abbey was not convincing. 

The question that ought to be considered 
was: What principles should guide those 
who were responsible for a large number of 
monuments in a church, and particularly 
Westminster Abbey? In this connection he 
wished to make it quite clear that there 
was no scheme on foot whatsoever at the pre- 
sent moment, either for an annexe or for the 
removal on any large scale of the monuments 
in Westminster Abbey. There was no 
scheme, and he would not be prepared to 
welcome a scheme for a large annexe unless 
the money was shown to be forthcoming. The 
scheme for an annexe had never been the 
as scheme; it had always been sug- 
gested from outside. 

Since he had been Dean there had been 
two important inquiries The first commit- 
tee had been a very important body, the pre- 
sent Prime -Minister and all the ex-Prime 
Ministers now living being members. On the 
occasion of the second Inquiry, about six or 
seven years ago, the present Prime Minister 
and one or two of the ex-Prime Ministers had 
consented to be present, and amongst other 
people whose opinion was of value were Lord 
Crawford, the Provost of Eton, Archbishop 
Lord Devidson and the present Archbishop of 
Canterbury. At both conferences the whole 
questior had been frankly and thoroughly 
discussed. On the first occasion he had said 
what he repeated now, that he would never 
be in favour of any large removal of monu 
ments unde present circumstances. He was 
perfectly well aware there were a great many 
monuments that ought never to have been in 
the Abbey. There had been a long period 
when for a small fee anyone could have a 
monument there. There were ugly things and 
memorials of insignificant people and events, 
but there was in the Abbey what was cer- 
tainly unique in this country, if not unique 
in Europe and the world, a more or less com- 
plete category showing the gradual growth of 
taste in the matter of monumental memorials 
over the last 350 or 400 years. 

There were three main principles by which 
the Abbey authorities should be guided. 
First, there was all the difference in the world 
between moving a monument from one place 
to another in the Abbey and removing it alto- 
gether or destroying it. He would never 
consent under any circumstances to one of the 
Abbey monuments being destroyed. He 
allowed there was much to be said in favour 
of removing some of the monuments to other 
public buildings, but he would be sorry if 
that were done because it would break the 
continuity of the collection. 


As to the second principle, he asked how 
many monuments were in the Abbey that 
really deserved a permanent place there? 
There were certain great names which be- 
longed to English history, such as Shakes- 
peare, Livingstone, Kelvin, Lister and 
Gordon, but only a limited number of the 
names commemorated in the Abbey were so 
bound up with the fibre of English history 
as to merit a place there for ever. Some of 
the most eminent men, without whose names 
English history could never be written, were 
commemorated in the Abbey by no great 
monument but by a simple inscription on the 
floor or wall, while a large number of the 
monuments in the Abbey commemorated 
persons who no doubt merited some public 
recognition, but he suggested for considera- 
tion the question whether 100 or 150 years 
was not enough, and whether those monu- 
ments might not be now replaced by some 
more important commemoration. 

It might come as a surprise to his hearers, 
but during the last twelve months he had 
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moved five monuments—among others the 
seated life-size figure of Wordsworth, which 
he had removed to Poets’ Corner. If a monv- 
ment was put in by Parliament it could not 
be moved without the consent of the Depart. 
ment concerned; if it was put in by the 
family or by ordinary public subscription, :: 
could not be moved without the consent o: 
the family; in every case whole-hearted con- 
sent had been given to the removal. 

A third = was this: sometimes when 
going round the Abbey a friend would ask 
why he did not get rid of a certain monu- 
ment. But if there was an architect or 
sculptor in the company there was an instant 
protest that the monument was the work of 
some eminent sculptor, who had put it in its 
present pos.tion and that therefore it should 
be left alone. But which artist did the pre- 
sent audience consider had the greatest claim 
to consideration, the one who had designed 
and carried out the aisles and arcades or the 
sculptor who, in order to pose his masses in 
the light that he desired for them, had been 
allowed to play ruthless havoc with the archi- 
tecture of the Abbey itself? 

Besides the three principles enumerated, 
there was a fourth, which he did not propose 
for discussion. The governing factor in the 
Abbey or other church must always be the 
primary purpose for which the church existed 
—the worship of God. At the Abbey there 
was need of more accommodation for the con- 
gregations, and great inconvenience was felt 
that there was not room to walk in proces- 
sion as a procession should walk. On that 
account there were great masses of sculpture 
which might have to be moved, and on that 
point he was not prepared to give way. 

Sir George Duckworth, proposing a vote 
of thanks, said he agreed with the Dean on 
all the points he had put before the audience. 
As secretary of the Royal Commission on 
Historical Monuments, he (the speaker) 
would say that the consideration of whether 
a@ monument was beautiful or not was the 
last he would put before his Commissioners 
when considering the question of its reten- 
tion. Even supposing a monument was in 
the worst taste and the execution inferior 
in material and design, he wou!d retain it if 
it commemorated a person famous in English 
or Colonia] history. 

Mr. F. W. Troup said that on the ques- 
tion of the removal of monuments from 
Westminster Abbey, the considered opinion 
of the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings was that the monuments as they 
existed at present ought not on esthetic 
grounds to be removed. Taste, like fashions, 
changed from generation to generation, and 
who could say that if the monuments were 
removed another generation might not want 
to replace them? The opinion he had given 
would not necessarily preclude the removal 
of monuments standing in the way of altera- 
tion, improvement or change of use of some 
parts of the Abbey, but he would deprecate 
any scheme put forward as an excuse for 
removal. It must be admitted that the Abbey 
was rather overcrowded. One more tablet 
might be erected, on which there should be 
the word Finis, and an announcement that 
monuments of a later date should be looked 
for in St. Paul’s. 

Mr. Edward Maufe said memorials were 
out of place in a small church, but the case 
of an abbey or cathedral was different. With 
regard to the future, if more space were 
needed a plan should be put forward with 
complete confidence. 

r. G. Grey Wornum said that when the 
Dean spoke of a large new building extend- 
ing from the east side of Poets’ Corner 
towards the House of Lords, he had sug- 
gested that the great objection would be that 
it would not be felt that people being buried 
there were being honoured by burial in the 
Abbey, but that they were being buried in 
a secondary place. If the older monuments 
were themselves removed to the annexe, it 
would be a hallowed place where monuments 
of all ages could be seen, while people of to- 
day and to-morrow could be honoured by a 
smal] tablet in the Abbey itself. 

Major Corlette and other speakers followed. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 


Following are some notes from the minutes 
( the Council meeting of the R.I.B.A. on 
December 5 last :— 

R.I.B.A. Summer Examinations, 1932.— 
[he Board of Architectural Education re- 
ported the results of the R.I.B.A. Summer 
Examinations, 1932 

R.I.B.A, Examinations Overseas.—The 
Board reported the results of the R.I.B.A. 
Final and Special Examinations held at 
Bombay in April, 1932. 

Schools.—On the recommendation of the 
Board of Architectural Education the fol- 
lowing decisions were made :— 

(a) School of Architecture, Glasgow: 
That the recognition of the Degree Course 
and the Diploma Course for exemption 
from the R.I.B.A. Final Examination be 
continued; that the recognition of the 
Certificate Course for exemption from the 
R.1.B.A. Intermediate Examination be 
continued. 

(b) School of Architecture, University 
of Cambridge: That the recognition of 
the three years’ course (leading to the 
Final Examination in Architectural 
Studies for the B.A. degree at Cambridge 


University) for exemption from the 
R.I.B.A. Intermediate Examination be 
continued. 


(c) School of Architecture, The Poly- 
technic, Regent-street, London: That the 
recognition of the three years’ full-time 


day course for exemption from the 
R.I.B.A. Intermediate Examination be 
continued. 


(d) Armstrong College, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne: That the recognition of the three 
years’ Diploma Course and the three years’ 
Degree Course for exemption from the 
R.1.B.A. Intermediate Examination be 
continued; that the four years’ part-time 
Certificate Course be recognised for ex- 
emption from the R.I.B.A. Intermediate 
Examination. 

(e) The School of Architecture, Hdin- 
burgh College of Art: That the recog- 
nition of the Diploma Course for exemp- 
tion from the R.I.B.A. Final Examination 
be continued; that the recognition of the 
Certificate Course for exemption from the 


R.I.B.A. Intermediate Examination be 
continued. 

The Recognition of Australian Schools of 
Architecture for Exemption from the 


R.I.B.A, Examinations.—The Board reported 
that under the terms of the scheme agreed 
between the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects and the Royal Australian Institute of 
Architects whereby the Royal Australian In- 
stitute of Architects act as the authority for 
architectural education and examinations in 
Australia, the School of Architecture of the 
University of Melbourne had been recognised 
for exemption from the R.I.B.A. Interme- 
diate and Final Examinations; in addition to 
the School of Architecture of the University 
of Sydney which was recognised by the 


R.I.B.A. in 1925. The School of Architec- 
ture of the Sydney Technical College had 


been recognised for exemption from the 
R.I.B.A. Intermediate Examination. 
Prizes.—(a) The R.J.B.A. (Archibald 


Dawnay} Scholarship, 1932-1933. The Board 
reported the following awards :— 

(1) First Years of Scholarships: (a) An 
R.LB.A. (Archibald Dawnay) Scholar- 
ship of £75 for the year 1932-1933 to 
Mr. A. W. Varcoe (Edinburgh College 
of Art); (b) An R.I.B.A. (Archibald 
Dawnay) Scholarship of £50 for the 
year 1932-1933 to Mr. M. G. Gilling 
(Liverpool School of Architecture) ; 

(2) Second Years of Scholarships : (a) Mr. 
J. R. Baxter (Liverpool School of 
Architecture, University of Liverpool), 
who was awarded an R.I.B.A. (Archi- 
bald Dawnay) Scholarship of £75 for 
the year 1931-1032, a renewal of his 
scholarship for a second and final year ; 
(b) Mr. D. L. Couves (Armstrong Col- 
lege School of Architecture, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne), who was awarded an 
R.I.B.A. (Archibald Dawnay) Scholar- 
ship of £50 for the year 1931-1932, a 
renewal of his scholarship for a second 
and final year. 

(b) The RJI.B.A. Maintenance Scholar- 
ships in Architecture.—The Board presented 
the following report of the Maintenance 
Scholarships Committee :— 


(1) The Committee report that they have 
granted renewals of their scholarships 
for the year 1932-1933 to :— 

(a) Ralph Dickinson (£100) (School of 
Architecture, Birmingham) ; 

(b) M, G. Gilling (£100, Artists’ General 
Benevolent Institution Maintenance 
Scholarship) (Liverpool School of 
Architecture). 


(2) The Committee report that they have 
made the following awards :— 

(a) The R.I.B.A. Fourth and Fifth Year 
Maintenance Scholarship of £100 a 
year to A. M: Irvine, of the School 
of Architecture, Robert Gordon’s 
Colleges, Aberdeen ; 

The R.1.B.A. Ordinary Maintenance 
Scholarship of £100 to E. F. Ward, 
of ‘Northampton ; 

(c) The Ralph Knott Memorial Mainten- 
ance Scholarship of £45, tenable at 
the Architectural Association School 
of Architecture, to R. L. Townsend. 

(c) Rome Scholarship in Architecture, 
1930: Mr. W. G. Holford.—The Board re- 
orted that the Executive Committee of the 

ritish School at Rome had adopted the 
Faculty of Architecture’s recommendation in 
favour of the extension of Mr. W. G. Hol 
ford’s scholarship for a third year. 

(d) The Rome Scholarship in Architecture, 
1932.—The Board reported that the Rome 
Scholarship in Architecture, 1932, had been 
awarded to Mr. R. P. 8. Hubbard, B.Arch., 
Liverpool Schoo] of Architecture. 


(b 


— 





Dwellings for the Aged Poor, Margaret Creighton Gardens, 
Carlisle : Bungalows. 


Mr. Percy Darron, A.R.I.B.A., A.M.Inst.C.E., City Engineer and Surveyor. 
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(e) RI.B.A. Prizes at the Architectural 
Association School of Architecture.—The 
Board reported the following awards :-— 

(i) The R.I.B.A. Henry Jarvis Student- 

ship awarded to Mr. W. W. Fisk; 

(ii) The R.I.B.A. Howard Colls Travelling 

Studentship awarded to Mr. Michael 
Pattrick. 

(f) Tour of R.I.B.A. Prizewinner.—The 
Board reported that they had approved the 
work prepared on her tour by Miss Frances 
Barker, Owen Jones Student, 1930-1931. 

(g) The #.1.B.A. Prize for Art Schools and 
Technical Institutions with Facilities for the 
Instruction of Intending Architects (£5 in 
Books).—The Board reported that the prize 
had been awarded to Miss Kathleen I. May- 
nard, of the Central School of Arts and 
Crafts, Plymouth. 

Obituary.—On the proposition of the Presi- 
dent an expression of the deep sympathy of 
the Council was conveyed to the relatives of 
the late Mr. J. T, Halliday, F.R.1.B.A., 
Past-President of the Manchester Society of 
Architects and Vice-Chairman of the Allied 
Societies’ Conference. The President also 
referred to the death of Mrs. Walter Tapper, 
wife of Mr. Walter Tapper, A.R.A., Past- 
President, and on his proposition an expres- 
sion of the sincere sympathy of the Council 
was conveyed to Mr. Walter Tapper and Mr. 
Michael Tapper. 

Sir Arnold Thornely.—The hearty con- 
gratulations of the Council were sent to Sir 
Arnold Thornely, F.R.I.B.A., on the honour 
of knighthood conferred upon him. 

Gift of Drawings by Georges Bouet.—The 
cordial thanks of the Council were sent to 
Mr. R. Fielding Dodd, F.R.I.B.A., for his 
generous gift of drawings by Georges Bouet. 

The Architects’ Unemployment Committee. 
—A special vote of thanks was passed to Mr. 
Percy W. Lovell for his services to the 
Architects’ Unemployment Committee. 

Membership of Committees.—Examinations 
Committee: On the recommendation of the 
Board, Mr. Edward Maufe, F.R.I.B.A., one 
of the two R.I.B.A. representatives on the 
Town Planning Joint Examination Board, 
was appointed to serve on the Examinations 
Committee. Salaried Members Committee: 
Mr. C. Bertram Parkes, L.R.I.B.A., was 
appointed to serve on the Salaried Members’ 
Committee. Slum Clearance Committee: Mr. 
T. 8. Barnes, A.R.1.B.A., was appointed to 
serve on the Slum Clearance Committee. 
Social Committee: Mr. 8. E. Dykes Bower, 
A.R.I.B.A., was appointed to serve on the 
Social Committee. 

Allied Societies’ Conference.—Mr. W. F. 
Hedges, F.R.1.B.A., was appointed to serve 
as an additional member of the Allied Socie- 
ag eee: under the terms of By-law 

( 

Transfer to Retired Members’ Class.—The 
following members were transferred to the 
Retired Members’ Class:—As Retired Fel- 


lows : George Frederick Lake, Edward John 
May. As Retired Associate: John England 
Jefferson. As Retired Licentiates : Benjamin 


Sagar Dean, Samuel George Walker. 
Resignations.—The following resignations 
were accepted with regret :—James Ransome, 


F.R.I.B.A.; John Arthur Carter Moffat, 
A.R.1.B.A. ; William Auger Smith, 
L.R.1.B.A., John Russell Whitaker, 
L.R.1.B.A. 


Election of Students.—The following Pro- 
bationers were elected as Students of the 
R.I.B.A. :—Doris M. Bott (Liverpool Sch. 
of Arch.), T, A. Bull (Univ. of Sheffield), 
W. G. Dey (Edinburgh Coll. of Art), B. G. 
Duckett (Univ. of Manchester), G. C. Duke 
(A.A.), Christine A. Gale (Univ. of Cam- 
bridge), M. C. Gilling (Liverpool Sch. of 
Arch.), T. Hill (The Welsh Sch. of Arch.}, 
G. A. Keighley (A.A.), G. H. Lawrence 
(Edinburgh Coll. of Art), A. R. Meadley 
(A.A.), R. H. Ouzman (Northern Poly.), 
M. H. Raza (Bombay Sch. of Arch.), W. H. 
Robertson (special exemption), P. H. D. 
Ronaldson (Edinburgh Coll. of Art), J. C. 
Simpson (Inter. Exam.), J. C. Smyth (Univ. 
of London), N. 0. Wragge (Univ. of Man- 
chester). 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 


PLATES 


The “ Tite’ and “ Grissell "’ Prizes. 

We illustrate this week the winni 
a for the Tite Prize and the Gri 
Gold Medal—the former by Mr. Alan Reiach, 
of the School of Architecture, Edinburgh 
College of Art (motto, “ Firenze ’’), and the 
latter by Mr. Robert Ashton, of the Archi- 
tectural Association (motto, “‘ Frank’). A 
report of Mr. Chelton Bradshaw’s criticism of 
the R.1.B.A. prizes and studentships was 
given in our last issue. 


The ‘“‘ Gaumont Palace,” Lewisham. 


The main front of this new cinema, in 
Loampit Vale, is faced with cream-coloured 
slabs of marble terrazzo, enlivened by hori- 
zoutal se eg bands of blue and gold 
mosaic. e lower part is in polished black 
terrazzo, and this material is also used in 
the two columns supporting the lintel over 
the large window of the café. The canopy 
or marquise over the entrance is illuminated 
at night, and there is “‘ Neon’”’ lighting on 
the upper part. Advantage has been taken 
of the bold horizontal treatment of the front 
to provide facilities by illuminated lettering 
for informing the public of the entertainment 
provided, without the use of the large posters 
which seemed at one time to be an indis- 
pensable part of a cinema theatre, but which 
are now being gradually discarded. 

The two elevations to Molesworth and 
Rennell-streets are treated on broad lines. 
The warm, pleasant texture of the large 
brick surface is relieved by tall windows, 
which convey to the observer the impres- 
sion of the spacious hall within. 


Entering the theatre from Loampit Vale, 


the patron passes through the vestibule into 
the large entrance hall. The walls and two 
rows of detached piers are covered in polished 


macassar wood and —, ~ aks cen 
of the former being reliev right n 
lines. The Arco 3 in peat divided by 
black marble and brightly coloured mosaic 
bands. A striking feature of the hall is the 
manner in which the lighting has been in- 
corporated in the design of the ceiling and 
piers. On each side of the hall are the 
queueing spaces of patrons waiting admission, 
and an ingenious electrical sign above the 
stairs on each side shows at a glance the 
accommodation available. . A broad flight of 
stairs immediately facing the entrance leads 
direct to the circle and café restaurant, and 
on each side of the stairs are the entrances to 
the stalls. 


Passing into the ground floor of the theatre 
from the entrance hall the visitor enters an 
open corridor at the back of the seats, from 
which access is gained to the centre of the 
house. At each end of the back corridor two 
unusual features have been introduced into 
the plan, in consequence of the very great 
width of the theatre. These are two circular 
crush rooms or rotundas, where patrons may 
wait in comfort for seats likely to be available 
on the sides. 

Three thousand three hundred patrons can 
be seated in the theatre—one thousand three 
hundred in the circle, and two thousand on 
the ground floor, and every seat gives the 
maximum of comfort and a perfect view of 
the whole of the stage. At the front of the 
building on the first floor is the café 
restaurant, an apartment measuring 70 ft. 
long by 36 ft. wide, and seating 200 persons. 
The decorations here are in green with light 
relief of silver and orange. A spacious and 
well-equi kitchen adjoins the restaurant. 
_ On the landing of the main staircase, which 
is between the restaurant and the entrance to 
the circle corridor, the eye is attracted by the 
two painted by Mr. Frank Barnes, 
representing in modernist manner ‘ 
Cinema Show ”’ and ‘‘ The Cinema Show in 
the Making.” 

The stage measures 85 ft. in width and is 
36 ft. deep behind the fire curtain. The 
“ grid’ is 75 ft. above the stage floor, and 
enables every piece of scenery to be ‘‘flown ”’ 
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out of sight. As it is intended that the 
theatre shall present any kind of entertain- 
ment that may be desired, all modern stage 
appliances have been installed. 

The heating and ventilating plant is in- 
stalled in the part of the building fronting on 
Molesworth-street. Three large oil-burning 
boilers give the necessary warmth for the 
whole building, and huge fans draw in the 
outside air and force it through the filters, 
washed and conditioned before it is delivered 
to all parts of the building. A constant flow 
of air is maintained by the exhaust fans above 
the roof. 

The steel construction throughout is in 
accordance with L.C.C. regulations applying 
to steel frame buildings, and was carried out 
and designed under the supervision of the 
architect by Messrs. H. Young and Co., Ltd. 


The general contractors are Messrs. 
McLaughlin and Harvey, Ltd., and the fol- 
lowing firms were associated in the work :— 
H. Eh and Co., Lid., steelwork; J. 
Jeffreys and Oo., heating and ventilating; 
Jenson and Co., organ console lift and curtain 
control; Bulman Jupiter Screen Co., Ltd., 

rforated screen ; Rronguion and Young, 

td., electrical engineers; Knight and Co., 
Lid., fire curtain; Clark and Fenn, Ltd., 
lasterwork and decoration and metal bracket- 
ing; Imperial Lighting Co., electric signs; 
Strand Electric and Engineering Co., Ltd., 
7 a lighting equipment; Frank Burkitt, 
Ltd., stage and rating box lights; F. H. 
Pride, electric light fittings, etc.; the Law- 
ford Asphalte Co., Ltd., as halt ; Garton and 
Thorne, Ltd., canopies; ted Manchester, 
— haulage; the John Compton Organ 

., Gaumont super organ; W. Turner, 
Ltd., theatre seats; Claude-General Neon 
Lights, Ltd., ‘‘ Neon ’’ signs; W. H. Earley, 

umbing and cast-iron drainage, etc.; A. E. 

avis, ironmon wth William er and Sons, 
Ltd., sand and a last; London Blectric Wire 
Co. and Smiths, Ltd., Lewcos cables; Edison 
Swan Electric Co., Ltd., electric lamps; 
Ki ill Metal Co., Ltd., chromium hand- 
railing on all stairways, wrought-iron and 
chromium-plated balustrading on main stair- 
case, queueing balustrading, crush barriers, 
balcony balustrading, wrought-iron dividing 
panels, together with the ornamental grilles 
on landing on the main stairs. 


Mr. W. E. Trent, F.R.LB.A., is the chief 
architect of the Corporation. e 


Dwellings for Aged People, Carlisle. 


A scheme for the provision of suitable 
accommodation for the aged people of the 
city has been for a long time under con- 
sideration by the Corporation, and it is gener- 
ally felt that in the — now completed 
at Margaret Creighton Gardens the solution 
to the problem has been found. The site on 
which the dwellings stand was formerly an 
island of condemned slum property, with 
allotments at the rear, covering in all an area 
of 34 acres. The land was acquired for the 
sum of £1,100, and the scheme was begun in 
March, 1932. 

The number of dwellings provided in all is 

There are eight bungalows and the 
remaining dwellings are in two-storied blocks 
of twelve and eight. The blocks are grouped 
around a rectangular grass courtyard, having 
a block of eight dwellings with bath annexes 
at the head, the sides being flanked by four 
blocks of twelve, and the courtyard being 
entered by a tree-lined avenue, along the 
sides of which the bungalows are ranged. 
This avenue is 40 ft. wide, and the courtyard 
measures 415 ft. by 140 ft. The roads, front 
and back paths are all constructed of con- 
crete. — e is a connecting back path 
6 ft. wide, which runs the whole length of 
the blocks. 

A brick wall, 4 ft, high, with the requisite 
number of gates, and surmounted by trellis 
work, extends from gable to gable of each 
block, effectively screening the back areas, 
which are intended to be devoted to flower 
and vegetable cultivation by the tenants. 
The area of each house is 369 super feet, and 
the accommodation consists of : Living room, 


13 ft. 9 in. x 10 ft.; bedroom, 12 ft. x 9 ft.; 
seullery, 7 ft. x 7 ft.; larder, coals, and w.c. 
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All the rooms are lighted by electric: 
The living room is fi with-e Axed pst 
and with a small “‘ Tweenie ’’ Interoven type 
range, and hot water is supplied by ‘ie 
“‘ Rolyat ’’ patent boiler system to 4 de- 
lazed sink in the scullery. The bedrs.., 2 
tted with a fixed wardrobe. Gas is !aiq 
on for cooking if required. : 

All the blocks are tiled with English tiles 
and part of the elevations are half-timbered. 
The upper floor, in each case of the two. 
storied types, is of ‘‘Hy-Rib” concrete 
construction, and wooden flooring to de:den 
sound and minimise danger in case of fire 
There are two bath annexes—one for the use 
of male and the other for female tenants 
Each annexe has three baths, and can be 
entered also from the adjoining dwelling, the 
tenant of which acts as caretaker in each 
case. 

The average cost per dwelling is £176 10s. 
and the cost for roads, footways, fences, 
sewers, etc., £18 18s. per dwelling, 
making a total per dwelling of £195 8s. 6d., 
including the cost of the bath annexes. The 
rent has been fixed at 4s. per dwelling, in- 
elusive of rates and water charges. An all-in 
charge of 4d. per week is made for electricity. 
The entire cost of the 64 dwellings ‘is 
£11,295 17s. 8d., and the cost of the roads, 
footways and grass court is £1,211 6s. 3d., 
making a complete total of £12,507 3s. 11d. 

The dwellings have been named after the 
late Mrs. Archibald Creighton, who took an 
active interest during her lifetime in the 
social welfare of the city. 

The contractors for the houses and roads 
entire are Messrs. John Laing and Son, Ltd., 
of Carlisle. 

Mr. Percy Dalton, A.R.I.B.A., M.Inst.C.E., 
City Engineer and Surveyor, is the architect. 


OBITUARY 


E. A. Whipham. 

We regret to record the death in London, 
of Mr. Edward Arthur Whipham, 
A.R.I.B.A., aged 62. 

A. E. Collin. 
We regret to record the death of Mr. 


Arthur Ellison Collin, who had been, until 
his retirement, for thirty years city engineer 
of Norwich, and before that borough en- 
gineer and surveyor of Reading. 


John Murray, F.R.1.B.A. 


The death has taken place at his residence 
in Streatham of Mr. John Murray, 
F.R.L.B.A.- Mr. Murray was born in Glas 
gow 71 years ago, and was educated at 
Albany Academy. As a young architect, Mr. 
Murray was associated with Sir Rowand 
Anderson in the construction of the Central 
Station Hotel. He designed the Wallace 
Memorial at Elderslie; the St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church, Blacklock, Dublin; and 
Bromley Presbyterian Church. One of his 
most recent commissions was to design the 
Straits Chinese Presbyterian Church, Singa- 
pore. 


Edwin Darby. 

We regret to record the death at Brighton, 
after a brief illness, of Mr. Edwin Darby, 
founder of the well-known firm of manufac- 
turers of gas-heated water appliances known 
as the « Harry” Water Heater Company, 
of Broad-street, Birmingham. Born in 
1866, the greater part of his life had been 
spent in the service of the gas industry, and 
his matured wisdom and wise counsel will 
be greatly missed. Not only was he 
fired with enthusiasm and an untiring zeal 
for the development of his side of the 
industry, but he had the happy knack of 
inspiring enthusiasm and zeal in others. Of 
a retiring disposition, he never sought the 
limelight for himself, and the satisfactory 
solution of a difficult problem or the achieve- 
ment of a coveted objective were mor: to 
him than material gain. He ever took 4 
kindly interest in the welfare of his work- 
people, by whom he was held in affectionate 
esteem, and he endeared himself to all who 
came into close contact with him. 
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The Tite Prize. 
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‘‘A Ball Room in the Grounds of an Italian Embassy ’’ : Winning 
By Mr. Atan Retacn (School of Architecture, Edinburgh College of Art). 
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GENERAL VIEW. 
Dwellings for the Aged Poor, Margaret Creighton Gardens, Carlisle. 
Mr. Percy Datoy, A.R.1.B.A., A.M.Inst.C.E., City Engineer and Surveyor. 
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The Grissell Gold Medal.—-** Premises for a Sporting Club ”’ 
By Mz. Roszrr Asurow (Architectural Association). 
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The Grissell Gold Medal.—* Premises for a Sporting Club’’: Winning Design. 
By Mr. Rosgrt Asnton (Architectural Association). 
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GREATER LONDON HOUSING CAMPAIGN 


XVIL.—THE HOUSING (FINANCIAL PROVISIONS) BILL, 1932. 
By JAMES P. ORR. 


Tue object of this Bill, which reached the 
Committee stage on December 15, 1932, is to 
put an end to subsidies under the Housing 
Acts of 1923 and 1924, leaving only the sub- 
sidy under the 1930 Act in operation, and to 
encourage private enterprise, and in particular 
members of building and provident societies, 
to build houses to be let to the working- 
classes. These societies are to be encouraged 
to finance the building of such houses by the 
co-operation of Government with local autho- 
rities in the system of guarantee against loss 
on housing loans, which the latter are autho- 
rised to enter into under section 92 of the 
Housing Act, 1925. The page guarantee 
is limited to two-thirds of the extra capital 
which a society will, in virtue of the guaran- 
tee, advance to its members in excess of what 
it would normally advance without such 
guarantee. 

Societies normally advance up to 70 per 
cent. of the value of the house; under the 
proposed guarantee they would agg ad- 
vance another 20 per cent. The Bill limits 
the joint liability of the State and the local 
authority to two-thirds of this extra 20 per 
cent, ; and this liability is to be shared equally 
by the two guarantors. These pro s are 
based on the belief (i) that this sharing of 
possible loss will induce local authorities to 
make wider use of their power of guarantee ; 
(ii) that the limitation of the societies’ liability 
to 763 per cent. of the value of the house 
will induce societies to advance capital for 
many houses up to 90 per cent. of value; and 
(iii) that the facility for borrowing this 90 
per cent. will induce members of these socie- 
ties to build “ houses intended to be let to 
ersons of the working-classes ”’ (cl. 2 of the 
Bill) in vast. numbers. 

The decision to abolish the Wheatley sub- 
sidy is based mainly on the belief that, when 
relieved from the fear of competition by sub- 
sidised municipal building (except within the 
limited sphere of the 1930 Act), private enter- 
prise will, under the stimulus of the new 
guarantee, supply new houses at low rentals 
in such large numbers as to solve the housing 
problem, and that without any State subsidy 
or putting any burden on to the rates. 

It is certainly true that there is no need 
for munici house-building in any locality 
in which the conditions are such that private 
enterprise can be effectively mobilised, and 
there is consequently a reasonable prospect 
that the particular families who are suffering 
from defective housing will find relief through 
a substantial increase of new dwellings suit- 
able to their needs and actually available for 
them at rents which they can afford. 

For instance, in places in which houses can 
be built at an all-in cost of £360 (the present 
average for the whole country, ct to 
the Minister of Health (v. Hansard, Decem- 
ber 15, 1932, col. 547) ), and can therefore be 
let by local authorities at 10s. 2d. and by 
private owners at 12s. per week, inclusive 
ef rates and without subsidy (ib. cols. 547 
and 556), the Bill has a good prospect of 
achieving its ends; for it is possible to make 
the municipal rent even lower than 10s. 2d. 
for the poorest families by adopting the 
family rebate system described in The Builder 
of December 17, 1932. But is there any pro- 
spect of such low rents being reached within 
any appreciable time for working-class flats 
in Central without subsidy and with- 
out any burden on the rates’? e available 
evidence points to a contrary conclusion. 

The L.C.C. Housing Committee, in report- 
ing on the new Bill, have declared, with refer- 
ence to statements which have appeared as to 
the rents at which building societies could 
let their houses under the proposed guarantee, 
that they cannot accept the figures as being 
applicable to London. They. have not given 
anv fieures as to the loss on their own sub- 
sidised flats within the countv: but it is well 
known that in their Central London blocks 
the cost per dwelling is little short of twice 


the cost of a small suburban cottage, and 
that, consequently, although their Central 
London rents are tar beyond what the poorer 
wage-earners can afford, the loss per dwelling 
is tar beyond that in cottage estates. Even 
in the case of their cheapest type of cottage, 
they report, the deficiency at present cost of 
construction, with money at 4 per cent. and 
no subsidy, would average in different locali- 
ties from £2 17s. to £4 12s. a house a year 
for 60 years. 

As for the effect of the proposed extension 
of the system of guarantee under the 1925 
Act, it is only the L.C.C., not the Borough 
Councils, who can give such guarantees in 
London County. They have so far made no 
use whatever of this power; and in view of 
the res just quoted it is most unlikely 
that they will be approached by any society 
for a guarantee in respect of flats to be let 
to the poorer, overcrowded families whom the 
L.C.C. have so far failed to rehouse in Central 
London. 

It seems, then, only too likely that, even 
on the doubtful assumption that the new Bill 
will in Central London lead to increased acti- 
vity of private enterprise in building, the new 
building operations will fail to bring about 
that vast increase of the pool of cheap dwell- 
ings without which there can be no hope of 
solving the special housing problem of London 
—viz., the abatement of serious overcrowding 
in houses divided into lettings and sub-lettings. 

On the contrary, it seems only too likely 
that the new policy will result in a repetition 
of the sad experience of the last twelve years, 
during which the erection of vast numbers of 
working-class dwellings has tended only to 
aggravate that problem. So long as the new 
dwellings are let, as most subsidised dwellings 
have been, at rents which the lower-paid 
workers cannot afford, not only is there no 
addition to the pool of cheap dwellings, but 
the existing pool is actually reduced by several 
dwellings through increase of their rents on 
decontrol in the series of vacations resulting 
from each removal of a tenant from a con- 
trolled dwelling to a new dwelling. 

It is true that this aggravation of the 
problem will be mitigated, if control of the 
cheapest dwellings is continued till 1938, as 
proposed in the Rent Restriction Bill; but 
there will be no real advance towards solution 
of the problem unless and until the poorer 
families in urgent need of relief from over- 
crowding are put into new dwellings or into 
cheap dwellings vacated by tenants selected 
for the new dwellings. 

Under this new Bill, however, what guaran- 
tee is there that the ‘‘ houses intended to be 
Jet to persons of the working-class” will in 
fact be let to such persons, or that the rents 
will be such as the particular families who are 
most in need of relief from bad housing can 
afford to pay? Even if the beneficiaries under 
this Bill, 1.e., the borrowing members of build- 
ing societies, do reserve vheir houses strictly 
for persons of the working-class, what guaran. 
tee is there that they will select as tenants 
the particular families whom the local autho- 
rity want to see rehoused or that they will 
concern themselves about what use is made 
of the dwellings from which their tenants 
have moved? What is to prevent them from 
adopting the basis of selection which has made 
the provision of subsidised houses so futile as 
—— of a _ London honsing problem, 
viz., the met of giving priority t 
Sav 

It is only when the new houses belong either 
to local authorities or to owners in treaty with 
local authorities to use their houses in further- 
ance of the latter’s rehousing schemes that 
the rehousing of the particular families whose 
relief from bad housing is essential to solution 
of the local housing problem can be achieved. 
This is real honsing. as distineuished from 
mere house-building. Tt is work for which the 
local authority alone is the proper agency. 
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The desired result—the satisfactory rehous.:.¢ 
of the worst-housed families—can be brougi:t 
about only by co-operation between local 
authorities and charitable housing societies | 
house owners—never by independent priva:. 
enterprise working for profit. The theory the: 
it can come about automatically through mere 
house-building, bed whatever agency, has long 
since been exploded. 

Such rehousing of particular families by 
local authorities, whether independently or in 
co-operation with private enterprise, is duly 
provided for in the 1930 Housing Act; but 
operations under that Act can never, as the 
Act now stands, cover in actual practice more 
than a very small fraction of the seriously 
overcrowded dwellings in London; so, if the 
activities of local authorities are to be con- 
fined to operations under the 1930 Act, the 
position as regards the housing of the poorer 
wage-earners in Central London will in 1938 
be about the same as, if not worse than, now. 

Thus the intention of this Bill will in 
London be completely defeated in respect of 
its ulterior object ; for its sponsors are relying 
on it to secure by 1938 such an increase in 
the number of houses available for the poorer 
working-classes that there shall then no longer 
be any objection to decontrol of houses of 
£20 or less rateable value, the present scarcity 
of which has compelled the Government to 
make provision in the Rent Restriction Bill, 
1932, for the exemption of houses of this class 
from decontrol till 1938. Unless this Bill is 
radically amended in Committee, the case for 
continuance of control will in 1938 be stronger 
than ever. In these circumstances it seems 
necessary to continue the 1924 subsidy in Lon- 
don until a real “‘ margin of empties ”’ is re- 
established among dwellings of the type that 
unskilled labourers ordinarily occupy. 

It is, however, for consideration whether the 
1924 Act should not be amended so as to con- 
fine the subsidy to schemes specially sanc- 
tioned by the Minister of Health, after he has 
satisfied himself that a subsidy is necessary 
in the area concerned, in order to ensure the 
early rehousing of all families enrolled in a 
schedule of urgent cases framed under an 
officially recognised criterion of urgency (vide 
article on abatement of overcrowding in Lon- 
don published in The Medical Officer of 
September 17, 1932). 

In order to provide a standing safeguard 
against abuse of the subsidy, the Minister of 
Health should have authority to attach to the 
grant of a subsidy conditions as to 

i. Five-yearly reviews of the finances of 
every subsidised scheme. with a view to 
reduction or withdrawal of the subsidy, 
as change of circumstances may require ; 

ii. Method of selection of tenants; 

iii. Method of determining what rent 
each tenant should pay. 

Under this last heading the Minister might 
well consider whether he should not insist 
on adoption of some such rent-rebate system 
as is described in the article entitled ‘‘ The 
Family Rebate System” in The Builder of 
December 17, 1932: for this system secures 
economy and efficiency in the use of the sub- 
sidy, in that it ensures that every tenant of a 
subsidised dwelling shall pay a rent as near 
the commercial rent as he can for the time 
being afford, and so take his share in re- 
ducing to a minimum the demand on the pub- 
lic purse which the subsidy involves. 

Another great advantage in the family- 
rebate system is that it knocks the bottom 
out of the plea that private enterprise in 
building houses for the working-classes is dis- 
couraged by fear of unfair competition of 
municipal enterprise; for the beneficiaries 
under the family-rebate system are all families 
who cannot afford the local commercial rent. 
As soon as a subsidised tenant becomes able 
to pay that commercial rent he is required 
to leave the subsidised dwelling and make way 
there for a poorer family from the schedule 
of urgent cases. Under this arrangement 
the subsidised tenant will elways be one who 
is not or should not be among the com- 
petitors for private dwellings. So long as 


municipal housing is strictly confined to meet- 
ing the reasonable needs of ill-housed families 
for whom local private enterprise does not 
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-upply dwellings of decent standard at rents 
which they can afford, there is nothing in that 
municipal enterprise to discourage private 
enterprise that is genuinely anxious to provide 
the working-classes with decent dwellings at 
fair rents. 

Where it is found at the quinquennial re- 
view (§12(i)) that the local authorities, instead 
of letting subsidised houses at the lowest rents 
possible without loss, and selecting as tenants 
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only those very badly housed families who 
cannot afford the higher rents at which suit- 
able homes are available for them in the 
locality, let them at considerable profit to 
just anyone who applies, the purpose of the 
subsidy is defeated. The subsidy should, 
therefore, be withheld until the tenants or 
rents are changed so as to bring the housing 
scheme into harmony with the intention of 
the subsidy law. 


THE HOUSING (FINANCIAL PROVISIONS) 
BILL AND THE BUILDING SOCIETIES 


By WALTER HARVEY (General Manager, Burnley Building Society). 


Tus two-clause measure has received its 
second reading and is now in the committee 
stage, where it will no doubt be subjected to 
the full force of the promised opposition. It 
provides for the partial withdrawal of sub- 
sidies and the acceptance of the scheme sub- 
mitted to the Minister of Health on behalf 
of the National Association of Building 
Societies, whereby societies, under joint 
guarantee with the State and local authori- 
ties, propose to finance the building of small 
houses to let at rentals within the reach of 
the poorer working classes. 

That scheme has for many months been 
the subject of discussion and negotiation be- 
tween the Ministry of Health and the Hous- 
ing Committee of the National Association 
of Building Societies, of which committee I 
have the honour to be chairman. In putting 
forward the scheme we were influenced not 
only by what we considered to be the good 
of the building-society movement, but also by 
the larger and more important consideration 
of the national need for help in the solution 
of the problem of housing the working classes. 

On the whole our proposals have been 
warmly welcomed as a step towards the resti- 
tution of private ownership of houses to let, 
but there have a red criticisms, to some 
of which I would like to refer. Mr. John G. 
Martin, Secretary of the National Housing 
and Town Planning Council, writing in the 
Municipal Jaurtal, says that a lmitation 
of the statutory obligations imposed on local 
authorities under Section 25 of the Housing 
Act, 1930, to undertake the housing of the 
working classes as often as occasion arises 
(that is, whenever there is a genuine need 
not being met by other agencies) is unthink- 
able at the present time, and that “‘ the work 
must be energetically dealt with by munici- 
"em enterprise, with adequate State assistance, 
or some years to come.” 

That, of course, would mean a continuance 
of the present costly and uneconomic system. 
And how is it possible for ‘‘ other agencies ” 
to meet the need for working-class houses 
so long as subventions from the national and 
local exchequers enable municipal authorities 
to ‘bolt and bar the door against competition 
by those ‘‘ other agencies ’’—that is, private 
enterprise? Opposition from local authorities 
is perhaps only to be expected, because any 
proposal to chp the wings of civic expendi- 
ture is interpreted as a reflection on civic 
pride, and therefore to be resented, however 
costly that spending may have been to the 
ratepayers and taxpayers. ee 

Socialist writers offer uncompromising 
— to a plan which arrests the flow 
of public money, lightly ignoring the heavy 
burden to which taxpayers and ratepayers 
are committed for the next half-century. One 
of these journals prints an interview with 
Mr. Coppock, Secretary of the Building 
Trades Operatives’ Federation, whose fore- 
cast is surprising in one in his responsible 
position. ‘* Heavy increase in unemployment 
and ruin for hundreds of builders,’’ is one of 
his predictions. He adds that for many Pp 
there has been nothing to prevent buildin 
societies doing the work that is now projec 
in the Honsing Bill. Has there not? To 
mention only one obstacle : Has Mr. Coppock 
never heard of the gap between the normal 
limit of building-society loans and the cost of 
building or valuation of a house—a gap now 
bridged” by the tripartite guarantee plan’ 
More restrained, but not less unjust, is the 


criticism by Sir Raymond Unwin, President 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
He accuses building societies first of an 
anxiety to secure the elimination of all 
competition arising from the present house 
building by local authorities, and then to be 
permitted to lower the standard of layout by 
increasing the density of the dwellings from 
12 to 20 per acre. My answer to this charge 
is that it is the province of local authorities 
to spend public money on housing only where 
private enterprise fails to meet the need, and 
that this need. where it exists, has in many 
instances been established by shutting out 
private enterprise through the medium of 
unfair competition. Building societies could 
not, even if they would, eliminate local 
authorities from fair competition, and in this 
respect they will have the same liberties 
under the new Act (minus the subsidy, of 
course) as they have hitherto exercised. 

Nor is it any part of the building societies’ 
policy to increase the density of houses per 
acre. That suggestion, as has been abundantly 
made clear, came from the building trade, 
and not from the building societies, whose 
concern in the new housing proposals is purely 
of a financial character. 

The suggestion in the Socialist Press that 
the Government, in.its ‘‘ economy madness,” 
is legislating for a lower standard of housing, 
with smaller and fewer rooms and unsatis- 
factory roads and surroundings, is, I think, 
effectively answered by the assurance of the 
Minister of Health that the Bill is in no sense 
an economy measure, but is designed to pro- 
mote the most-needed class of housing, and 
to concentrate also upon the structural re- 
generation of the slums. It will still be 
within the power of local authorities, when 
the subsidy is withdrawn, to maintain by 
enforcing their regulations the same standard 
of housing as has hitherto been required by 
the State under subsidy. Their guardianship 
and authority in this respect is consequently 
strengthened rather than weakened by the 
withdrawal of State grants. — = 

The purpose of the Bill is to utilise the 
ample funds and large experience of building 
societies in meeting the great social need of 
more small houses. Local authorities are to 
be encouraged to exercise the powers of 
guarantee conferred upon them by the Housing 
‘Act, 1925, in respect of houses to let, the 
Government undertaking to make good one- 
half of any loss incurred by any local 
authority under the scheme. 

Many building societies are now prepared 
to make mortgage advances on blocks of 
small houses, built to let, up to 90 per cent. 
of a valuation to be settled in agreement 
between the local authority and the building 
society, under guarantee of the difference 
between a mortgage loan of, say, 70 per 
cent. and the limit of 90 per cent. referred 
to (i.e., 20 per cent. of the advance) such 
guarantee to be carried jointly by the 
Government, the local authority, and the 
building society advancing the loan, in the 
proportion of one-third each, the liability 
thereon, of course, diminishing pro rata with 
repayments of instalments of principal and 
interest. To simplify administration, while 


preserving the three-party guarantee plan, 
local authorities will be empowered to work 
it in conjunction with building societies. 
under authority to charge the Government 
with its (the Government’s) proportion of 
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any realised loss which might fall on the 
rsa on sale of property belonging to a 
defaulting mortgagor. 

To give an example of the working of the 
scheme : If a builder or private investor were 
to undertake to erect, say, 50 houses of an 
approved type and cost, and in an approved 
situation where tenancy was likely to be 
continuous and permanent. to let at a fair 
rental, he could be financed by a building 
—- or group of societies on the lines sug- 
gested. The machinery for giving effect to 
this could be quite simple—much on the lines 
of that now operating between a number of 
local authorities and building societies under 
guarantee schemes. The Minister of Health 
will, of course, have to be satisfied that the 
guarantee is only for the amount of the 
advance in excess of normal, and is in respect 
of houses of the required type. The rate of 
interest which the building societies propose 
to charge on these special guaranteed 
advances is 1 per cent. under their current 
minimum rate for other mortgage loans, and 
the repayment period is peri to 30 years. 
It is believed that these terms will encourage 
the building of small houses and that with 
goodwill and energy our scheme can be made 
of immense value for the national good. 

I suggest that architects and builders who 
desire to build under the scheme should get 
into touch with the building societies 
known to them. If any very large number 
of houses in any one area is in contempla- 
tion it may be necessary to deal with a 
group of building societies, in which case { 
shall be willing to do what 1 can. 


“THE BUILDER ” 
DEBATE 


LVIII.—BUILDING SUBSIDIES. 


“That subsidies from public funds for 
house building have hindered the develop- 
ment of building.” 


Sin,—Following upon recent Bills before 
Parliament, this subject might easily de- 
velop into a tame anti-climax, I feel, how- 
ever, that the debate stands upon its own 
merits, irrespective of whatever legislation 
may have been passed. The result of the 
argument may stand as a warning for future 
legislators of the ‘‘ panic ’’ temperament who 
may be tempted to repeat a disastrous ex- 
periment at some future time, when conditions 
may be repeated, to give a face-value to such 
a move. If we can only get firmly in our 
minds what are the first principles of the 
question, we shall be more ready to offer a 
sound opinion the next time a plausible plat- 
form speaker appeals to the sentimentality of 
the masses. 

In all matters of industry there is a fixed 
and definite ratio between the values of capi- 
tal expenditure and revenue arising out of 
same. In the case of the building industry 
that ratio is one between the cost of building 
and the rental values of buildings. The 
revenue to be anticipated must be based 
ultimately upon the cost of uction, how- 
ever it may be artificially maintained at other 
levels over a limited period of time. In other 
words, the selling price of goods is a scientific 
value depending upon capital values, which 
latter cannot be influenced by the subsequent 
operation, though the cost of production may 
react upon capital values in future operations. 
To disturb this scientific interplay of in- 
fluences is a disastrous operation. 

Yet this is exactly what has been done in 
the building industry in two directions. Exist- 
ing houses have been ‘‘ controlled”’ as to 
rents, and new houses of a class have been 
subsidised to reduce the apparent capital out- 
s We have therefore created two, and pos- 
sibly three, conditions in the same or similar 
markets. The small house of subsidy t 
has been built at a cost to the indivi of 
£100 to £50 below its real capital value. The 
small house of slightly over subsidy type bas 
been built at actual cost. The small pre-war 
house of subsidy size has been let at a rent, 
not based on actual costs at all, but on the 
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house building, instead of maintaining an 


sections of the community, thus became con- 
centrated wu one small section, to the 
interests, including those of the 
very class designed to be served. 

tt be urged that however patent may 
fects a this system, it was designed 
to meet unexpected circumstances which could 
not otherwise be met, and to make good a 
hortage arising out of the War itions. 
This is admitted, though it cannot be allowed 
that the conditions presented no alternative 
of treatment. The obvious and sensible 
method of treatment was to allow rents to 
take their natural level upon the basis of cur- 
rent: capital costs, taking care only to check 
deliberate profiteering upon unusual condi- 
tions of supply and » Bony To judge pro- 
fiteering simply upon the fact that an owner 
is making a very handsome profit is unsound. 
If this were the test, the world must be full 
of the breed. What the seller is entitled to is 
the cost value of his goods under existing con- 
ditions, plus a fair return upon same, and less 
some value of depreciation where the goods 
are secondhand. In the case of a house, this 
is the cost of building a similar house to re- 
place it, plus a fair profit, less some deprecia- 
tion for its age; and this value may ex- 
pressed either as 4 capital sum or as an 
annual return. 

For many years following the War these 
alternatives bore no relation. A house would 
sell for so mach, but would let im many cases 
only for 24 per cent. or 5 per cent. of that 
value. In parity was 
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other cases the dis 
exactly reversed, so that throu hout the 
housing market there reigned complete chaos. 
Can it be expected that sound business men 
should speculate in such a market? Is it 
surprising that those who did speculate were 
generally men of straw, who not only brought 
about their own ruin, but threatened the 
foundations of others of better substance? 
What would have been the result of allow- 
ing this important market to find its own 
level? Rents would have risen throughout 
the country, and enterprise would have 
stepped in legitimately and by gradual de- 
rees restored the normal balance. To sug- 
gest that this would mean ruin to the small 
man is not justified by facts. Everything else 
was up in price, and he managed to overcome 
the oceasion, and there is no justification for 
suggesting that the rent would be the “ last 
straw."’ Clothes were nearly three times pre- 
War cost. Food was at least double. These 
increases had to be adjusted on wage values, 
and the rent should have taken its place in 
this adjustment. Had sloppy sentiment been 
excluded from the picture of the starving 
tenant and bloated landlord, these matters 
would have settled comfortably down into 
their , 
PA tgs Eng recent legislation will 
quickly bring about a healthy return to the 
normal. PosirIve. 





New B.C. Cathedral, Liverpool. 

Some details of the new Roman Catholic 
Cathedral at Liverpool and the foundation- 
see Tagine, Ee a eee ee 

of Li Dr. Downey ing at 
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replaced by the high altar of the cathedral. 
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PROGRESS OF TIMBER RESEARCH* 


Dry Rot. 

Tue report of the Forest Products Research 
Board, issued this week by the Department 
of Scientific and Industrial h, refers to 
the improved facilities available for large- 
seale investigations into dry rot and the 
death watch beetle, made possible by the 
completion of the new experimental building 
erected at the Forest Products Research 
Laboratory, Princes Risborough. 

The ground floor of this building, the report 
states, contains a series of rooms in which 
solid floors are laid with and without 
bituminous damp-proof courses and in which 
the boards are fixed to the concrete in various 
ways. One room contains all the undesirable 
features which are found in badly con- 
structed houses—there is no ventilation under 
the floors and the soil beneath is not con- 
ereted over. There is no dampproof course 
and the outer wall is solid. In another room, 
on the other hand, the construction is good 
and every precaution has been taken to ensure 
that there is adequate ventilation under the 
floor. The floors can be removed in sections 
for examination, and half-length panels, some 
of deal and some of oak, have been placed on 
the walls, and have been treated with various 
_ and varnishes. ‘“‘ Every section of 

ooring and every panel was infected at the 
beginning of the summer with a piece of 
wood containing the dry rot fangus, Merulius 
lacrymans, in active growth, and the floors 
were covered with linoleum. The first inspec- 
tion of the infected floors and panels was 
carried out four months after infection, and 
it was found that in the “ bad construction ”’ 
room and on some of the solid floors, the 
fungus had already made considerable growth, 
spreading several feet from the points of 
inoculation.” 

A record is being obtained of the variations 
in the moisture in the timber resulting from 
the various types of construction, and a 
further record is kept of the temperatures 
above and below the floors. 

“* As soon as decay has reached a certain 
stage, it is to test out various 
methods which have been suggested for 
sterilising in situ members such as joists, 
which are mechanically sound but carry 
traces of infection. The infected floors will 
also provide an excellent testing ground for 
determining the resistance to dry rot of 
various new Empire timbers which it is pro- 

d to use for flooring. 

“The registance to dry rot of various 
makes of wall board is being investigated. 
The majority of the pulp boards so far tested 
have proved susceptible to fungal decay pro- 
vided they are kept sufficiently moist.”’ 


Investigations of the Death Watch Beetle. 


Numerous inquiries have been received by 
the Laboratory during the year seeking in- 
formation upon the death watch beetle and 
methods of control. It is stated that the 
correspondence clearly shows ‘“‘that the 
damage caused by this insect is frequently 
confused with the less important and less 
serious damage caused by the common furni- 
ture beetle or even by dry rot fungus.’’ The 
er ope cagears carried out have again dealt 
primarily with the biology of the insect, 
special attention being given to the relation 
between the life of the insect and the con- 
pos which affect its existence and propa- 

jon. 

“An adequate supply of insecis for this 
work has been difficult to obtain. With the 
assistance of architects and builders a large 

uantity of timber showing the characteristic 

th watch beetle damage has been collected, 
but the numbers of insects obtained from this 
material have been, as in previous years, ex- 
tremely disappointing. Partly decayed 
willow trees in the neighbour of the 
laboratory have proved a much richer source 
of su than timber taken from buildings. 
Such willow and oak trees are the natural 
habitat of Xestobium, and it may be assumed 
re of the Report of the Forest Products 
HM. Stationery Ofice, price 3s. 6d. net” 
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that when timber is badly attacked the cond. 
tions prevailing in it correspond more or |. .- 
closely to those of the insect’s natura] habita 
Confirmation of this is being obtained frou. 
experimental work in progress in the labora 
tory. Investigations have been continued into 
the effect of variation in moisture content of 
timber at different temperatures, and of thc 
presence or absence of fungus on the rate o/ 
development of the insect. At the present 
stage it would appear that the optimum con 
ditions in timber for the development oi 
Xestobium include a comparatively hig) 
moisture content and the presence ~g fungus 
attack. Even under such conditions the rate 
of growth of larve is extremely slow. The 
duration of the life cycle of the insect has 
been estimated by phar workers at two to 
three years; the laboratory experiments show 
that it is more likely to extend to five or six 
years.”’ 

It is intended to use the upper floor of the 
dry rot experimental building for studies on 
the death watch beetle. It is stated, how- 
ever, that during the past year it has not 
been possible to infest the building with this 
insect because suitable conditions of attack 
did not exist. Experiments are being made 
to determine the most satisfactory means of 
obtaining the desired humidity conditions. 


Incense and the Death Watch Beetle. 

“Some preliminary experiments,’ the 
report states, ‘‘ have been carried out upon 
the effect of incense on the death watch 
beetle. It has frequently been suggested 
that the use of this substance in churches 
may prevent attack by Xestobium. Larve 
were removed from wood and exposed in a 
concentrated atmosphere of incense fumes for 
periods up to a maximum of two weeks. No 
visible ill-effects were apparent in any of the 
insects. No information is available upon the 
cumulative effect of incense, but it seems 
unlikely that the use of this substance would 
have any deleterious effect on the larve.”’ 


Tests of Insecticides. 


The report refers to the difficulties 
encountered in carrying out satisfactory tests 
of the efficiency of various insecticides in- 
tended to destroy the death watch beetle. A 
difficult problem which has not yet been 
solved is that of determining the effect of an 
insecticide intended to destroy insects living 
at various depths within the timber. Owing 
to the impossibility of selecting samples of 
wood known to contain living insects it has 
not been possible to carry out tests of insecti- 
cides on death watch beetles themselves. 
“The future development,’’ says the report, 
‘‘ of accurate and reliable laboratory tests of 
insecticides for use against wood-boring 
insects depends not only on the provision of 
standard material, but also upon information 
on the penetration of liquids and gases into 
timber and upon chemical studies of insecti 
= for the control of wood-boring 
insects. 


Reconditioning of Timber. 


In the report of the Board for 1930, par- 
ticularg were given of the successful method 
of treatment by which a defect in imported 
Tasmanian oak, having the appearance of 
excessive shrinkage but due to the actual 
collapse of the wood cells, could be remedied 
by high temperature steaming in a drying 
kiln. During the year this treatment has 
been applied sucec lly to other classes of 
defect in a variety of timbers, and warping, 
cupping, and bowing in home-grown elm, 
beech, and ash have shown the same excel- 
lent response to the treatment. ‘‘ Not only 
were the defects almost entirely removed, but 
the material showed an unex and ap- 
reciable increase in width and_ thickness. 

e advantages of the reconditioning process, 
not only in the striking improvement of the 
quality of the timber, bat in the increase of 
measurement, make it a valuable addition to 
trade practice. Mechanical tests so far carried 
out serve to show that the process does. not 
impair the strength of the timber.” 
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Empire Timbers. 

Considerable progress is recorded in the 
work on Empire timbers. ‘“‘ An attempt has 
heen made,”’ says the report, ‘‘ to determine 
now far it would be possible to supply the 
whole of the Empire’s demands for timber 
from Empire forests, and it would appear that 
a vigorous aged of development and ex- 
ploitation of the forest resources of our 
colonies and dependencies could eventually 
render the whole Empire almost, if not quite, 
independent of all foreign supplies of hard- 
won Softwoods are in a differeot category, 
yet it is clear from statistics already obtained 
that there is room for a considerably greater 
consumption of Canadian softwoods within 


the Empire. 
‘At present, attempts to extend the 
markets for Empire timbers suffer in many 


cases from irregularity of supplies, lack of 
proper grading, and se-joning, lack of know- 
ledge of market requ.rements, insufficient 
stocks in quantity and variety available in the 
United Kingdom, and, in certain cases, the 
high cost attendant on small and unorgan- 
ised production. Defective supplies, more- 
over, add considerably to the normal cost. 
Foreign supplies, on the other hand, are 
regular, extremely well prepared, available in 
ample quantity and variety, and cheap. 

“If the trade in Empire timbers is to 
attain the proportions of which it is capable, 
it is essential to strive for the same degree 
of efficiency, and there seems no reason why 
this should not be achieved. We emphasise 
the opinion expressed in last year’s report 
that the first and indispensable step to this 
end is to carry out thorough botanical and 
economic surveys of the forest resources in 
the tropical colonies. We realise that exist- 
ing forest service staffs are in many cases 
inadequate for undertaking this work, but we 
consider that the necessary increase should be 
well justified by results. Three facts seem 
to be beyond doubt; that the available tropi- 
cal hardwood resources are ample and suit- 
able, that a very considerably increased trade 
is — and that the present moment pro- 
vides an exceptional opportunity for securing 
the trade.”’ 


Improved Instruments. 


The report describes improvements in the 
design of seasoning kilns, new apparatus for 
the determination of humidity in the kilns, 
and a method of employing the photo-electric 
cell in the study of wood structure by using 
it to measure the percentage of empty space 
in the interstices of a timber due to its cell 
structure. Apparatus is also described which 
determines the gloss of a machined surface 
measures the finish on a surface by recording 
by measuring the amount of light scattered or 
reflected from it. Another instrument 
the frictional resistance experienced by drag- 
ging a standard metal plate over the surface. 


Wood-working Properties of Timber. 

‘One of the most important factors in 
wood-working,”” says the report, “‘ is the in- 
fluence of the cutting angle of the tools on 
the finished product and on the energy con- 
sumption of the machines. In most wood- 
working machines this angle cannot be 
altered, but a special attachment has been 
designed which can be applied to planin 
and spindle moulding machines, and whic 
will enable the cutting angle to be varied.’’ 
The report emphasises the importance of work 
of this description in bringing a new timber 
on to the market. ‘‘ A new Empire timber 
s often condemned by the machinist as 
‘unworkable’ simply because machines, 
developed to deal with timbers in common 
use, ate not suited to the very different 
fale of the new timber. A oe 
0 8 , cutting speed or cutting angle 
may be oh bs is maneeey to make the most 
obdurate timber workable, but in order to 
foretell these modifications a eerie of 
the way in which the cutting action of any 
tool, whether plane, saw or drill, should be 
related to the structure of the wood on which 
it is to work is essential.” 

Testing of Timber. 

A great deal of testing work was carried out 

during the year. 
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R.1.B.A. TITE PRIZE AND THE SOANE 
MEDALLION, 1933. 
Preliminary Competitions. 

The attention of intending competitors is 
called to the fact that the preliminary com- 
petitions for the Tite Prize and the Soane 
Medallion will be held in London and at 
centres in the provinces on Wednesday, 
March 1, and Thursday, March 2, respec- 
tively. Forms of application for admission to 
the preliminary competitions may be obtained 
at the R.I.B.A., 9, Conduit-street, W.1. The 
closing date for the submission of forms of 
application is Friday, February 10, 


At a Council meeting of the R.I.B.A. held 
on Monday, January 9, the following members 
were elected :— * 


As Hon, ASsoclaTE 


J. 8. Wilson 
As FPELLows 
A. J. Butcher A. G. Crim 
Cc. J, Norton ¢. 
L. 8. Stanley, M.A. Cantab Sir M. M. Ochterlony 
Michael T, Waterhouse, F. M. Palmer 
M.C., B.A. Oxon. G. Randle 
E. Williams, M.A., B.Arch. A. Sunderland 
C. Gustave Agate. G. P. H. Watson 
Lieut.-Col. R. B. Armi- H. E. Fotkes 
stead. T. H, Smith 
8. I. Chermayeff 


AS ASSOCIATRS 
M. D, Berman, Dip. Arch. D. Martineau (Cambridge 
Cape Town 2 University and A.A.) 
T. H. Birks (Victoria Uni- yy R, Myerscough- Walker 
A.A 


oe ga 
U. A. Coates, B. Arch. Lvpl. . N. Peace, Dip. Arch. 
R, “J —- Dip. oe 2a . 
Arch. Lypl. W. C. Poppleton 
B. M. Flegg, A.A. Diploma IP. ta gee Uni- 
A. G. Gibson (A.A.) pasar h 
H. V. Gordon versity, Manchester) 
G. F. Greenaway (Victoria I, D, Wilcockson 
University, Manchester) 


As LICENTIATES 


Capt. A. 8. Ash 8. H. Rushworth 
G, Bellis R. P. Shutt 
H. Carr E. L. Smith 
Capt. H. J. Cox B. Waterhouse 
A. A. Higuer H. F. Webb 
E, Milburn 
INSTITUTE OF LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECTS. 


The Baroque Gardens of Germany. 

In the course of an address to this Insti- 
tute, at the Royal Horticultural Hall, 8.W., 
on January 10, Mr. G. A. Jellicoe suggested 
that the reason so little was known in 
England about the eighteenth century 
gardens of Germany was because war 
for a long time stopped research into the 
historical architecture of that country. The 
gardens of Italy, France and Austria were 
well known, and he ventured to think that 
those of Germany were of almost as great 
an interest. In the eighteenth century 
Germany was divided into over 300 free 
states or cities, and this gave immense 
variety to her architecture. While the 
eneral impression was true that her garden 
Lesa was under the influence of Ver- 
sailles, yet German character was always 
expressed. 

The route the lecturer followed started 
from Vienna, for the Hapsburgs, he said, 
were the head of the Holy Roman Empire, 
and the accepted leaders of the States. 
Crossing into Bavaria, he suggested how 
the great gardens of N "peony and 
Schloissheim, near Munich, were directly 
influenced by Versailles, for the Elector 
Max Emanual was a strong ally of Louis 
XIV. 

The palace garden at Wurzburg was 
famous for its ironwork, but the little 
garden at hiipoanne wer: oe —_ -oria 

ve ater a through personal charm. 
This had heen Geecribel <3 Sacheverell Sit- 
well as one of the most romantically beau- 
tiful gardens in Europe. Two charming 
gardens from Bamberg were shown, and an 


amusing and decadent example, the Her- 


mitage, from Bayreuth. : 
Discussing illustrations of the Zwinger 
garden at Dresden, the lecturer compared 


this architecture to that of the stage, and 
commented on the theatricality of the 
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whole of the age he was describing. 
Frederick the Great's little _— of Sans- 
Soucci at Potsdam was , and the 

lace garden, with its little theatre, from 

anover—once the home of the English 
kings. The great fantasy of Wilhelmshédhe 
at Cassel was described as perhaps the most 
remarkable example in Europe of a garden 
dream carried out into actual fact. 

The gardens of West Germany, said the 
lecturer, formed the basis of many modern 
cities, and it was interesting to note that 
those cities that had grown up on the lines 
of the old palace lay-out made finer cities 
to-day than those built on the medizeval 
plan. Broad streets and open spaces at the 
centre were preferable to parks around the 
outer boundaries of a congested centre. 

The park at Benrath, near Diisseldorf, 
was of especial interest, because it com- 
bined ‘‘ free”’ planting and formal design. 
Clearly the influence of the English school 
of landscape gardening was ing felt. 
Slides were shown of the gardens of Bruahl, 
Bonn, Schwetzingen, Brichsal, and Lud- 
wigsburg. These led up to that well-known 
example of town-planning, Karlsruhe. 

MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF 
ARCHITECTS. 
Displacement of Architect and Craftsman. 

The monthly sessional paper was delivered 
at the Manchester Society of Architects on 
Wednesday, January 11, when Mr. H. B. 
Creswell, F.R.I.B.A., spoke u “ The 
Displacement of the Architect and Craftsman 
by the Engineer and Industrial Worker.”’ 
The speaker, in the course of a witty and 
interesting ‘‘ talk’’ (for so he preferred to, 
describe it rather than as a lecture), said that 
architecture was sound building plus 
something else, while engineering was sound 
building minus something. The fine archi- 
tecture of the past, he said, instancing Beau- 
vais Cathedral and the domes at Santa 
Sophia and elsewhere, had been based u 
empirical construction and built with natural 
materials, which came from the earth—stone 
and slate quarried from the ground, bricks and 
tiles made from clay, and timber from living 
trees. Engineering, on the other hand, a 
science of comparatively late growth, was 
largely concerned with synthetic material 
largely produced for commercial reasons, an 
no fine work had ever been produced in this 
world in which the main motive was profit. 

The speaker described an imaginary material 
named “ Arto.” He did not know if there 
was a material of that name, but, if not, 
there would be one before long. This material, 
he said, was oe of the waste from 
paper mills, mixed with the blood and the 
sweepings from hairdressers’ shops, and was 
better than stone, wood, lead or bronze. 

Mr. Creswell’s talk was greatly appre- 
ciated by a large andience. Objection 
was taken to many of his remarks by several 
of his hearers, including some engineers who 
were invited to be present, and a lively dis- 
cussion followed. 


COLLEGE OF ESTATE MANAGEMENT. 
Noise and Vibration in Buildings. 

Mr. C. W. Glover, lecturing at the College 
of Estate Management recently, said a 
building to be reasonably soundproof must 
also be reasonably airtight. Consequently, 
the only way to bring about a ~_ 
of air in such a building was by t 
use of mechanical ventilation. Discussing the 
elimination of vibration in buildings, the leo. 
turer pointed out that the structure of a 
building, especially the modern steel-framed 
building, conveyed mechanical vibrations with 
great facility. Present-day economic condi- 
tions demanded the use of the minimum of 
material. Consequently, all floors and parti- 
tions were of minimum thickness. In fact, 
there was no better sounding-board than a 
loaded floor of modern construction. It rea’ 
was necessary to take great care to isolate 
a floor from the rest of the building if the 
transmission of troublesome vibration or noise 
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constructed of thin diaphragm walls and floors, 
which transmitted noise with the utmost 
facility. gs — ogee 
intensity were itely dangerous in that, 
a | panhieid over a ing period, they would 
to deafness. In , it was not true to 
say that a man working in a boiler-shop 
became ‘‘ used to the noise.’ What actually 
happened was that he used considerably more 
energy than necessary in concentration upon 
his work. It was not an easy matter to absorb 
noise or dissipate it in other ways. There- 
fore the first endeavour should be to deal with 
noise abatement by suppressing the intensity 
of noise at the source. For instance, inas- 
much as noise from passing traffic was brought 
into the body of a room by reflection from 
the ceiling, obviously if a pic i was rendered 
absorbent, the utmost possible reduction of 
noise in any part of a room would be secured. 


COLLEGE OF ESTATE MANAGEMENT. 


Town and Country Planning Act. 

In the first of two lectures at the College of 
Estate Management, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
recently, Dr. R. C. Maxwell, Past President 
of the Town Planning Institute, dealt with 
the Town and Country Planning Act, 1932. 
The man-in-the-street, he said, had wakened 
up at last to the need for planning. The 
strong feeling on the subject throughout the 
country had been shown by the number of 
petitions and representations urging the 
Minister to go on with the Bill. Tnfor- 
tunately, a number of people had been 
suspicious of the measure, and during its 
passage through Parliament it had had to 
combat innumerable misrepresentations and 
misunderstandings. Many of the amendments 
which it now embodied were included as con- 
cessions to get the measure through. Owin 
to the Bill being an entirely new Bill an 
not an amending measure, the whole question 
of planning came up for consideration. It 
might have been possible to have brought in 
an amending measure which would have 
limited the field, bunt the difficulty of draft- 
ing would have been enormous and have 
doubled the task of the Government, and so 
a new Bill was brought in. 

The lecturer pointed out that all town 
planning was really an outgrowth of public 
health law generally and of by-laws in par- 
ticular. e first step forward was the 
Housing and Town Planning Act, 1909, fol- 
lowed by the Acts of 1919 and 1923, which 
were consolidated in the Town Planning Act, 
1925, the Act which was still in force until 
April 1 next. After that date the whole of 
the general law relating to town and country 
planning would be found in the new Act, and 
no doubt it would be supplemented in due 
course by regulations of the Ministry of 
Health relating to procedure, and by model 
clauses. To students of town planning, 
nothing could be better than to obtain a 

mphlet entitled ‘‘ Town Planning in Eng- 
and and Wales,’’ published at a few pence 
by the Ministry some years ago, and giving 
a clear account of the law in general terms 
as it stood before the passing of the new Act. 
This would form a good jumping-off point for 
a study of the new Act. 

The lecturer then proceeded to discuss in 
detail the more important sections of the new 
Act. 


Architect's Estate. 

Mr. Frank Beckitt Lewis, of 6, Castle-road, 
Nottingham, late city architect of Notting- 
ham, estate worth £8,416, with net 
personalty £8,306. 
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INQUIRY 


BUREAU 


Sim,—Can any of your readers give me a 
definite ruling as to the ownership of fences 
between properties? I have at times found 
that dividing fences are not clearly defined on 


transfer deeds. Can one be guided by the 
method of construction of wood fences in par- 
ticular’? am Surveyor. 


Stuck Gates. 

Srex,—I am struggling with stuck gates 
every day, and also see many disfigured by 
the planing of the edge. If the uniting sur- 
faces of post and gate were slightly sloping 
instead of square, gates would shut right up 
to post and never could bind. Also, if posts 
were placed ever so little out of true, it would 
not be noticeable, and gates would shut with- 
out springs. This seems such common sense 
that it is most surprising that all builders of 
these new suburban houses have not adopted 
the methods. I should be glad to hear from 
any who will do so. 8. Watwyn. 


Water-pipe Noises in Bedroom. 

Sr,—My thanks to ‘‘ Check "’ for his reply 
to my inquiry; unfortunately he has mis-read 
my letter and has quite missed the point. 
There was no mention of water-hammer or 
noisy ball-valves; I quite understand how to 
deal with these. I referred to a bedroom 
where hot and cold are laid on. Since the 
change-over from lead to copper pipes, every 
normal bathroom and cistern noise now rever- 
berates in this room. Can anyone suggest a 
safe method of isolatmg by rubber connec- 
tions? If anything of that nature could be 
devised without risk of bursts, would it solve 
the problem? D. 


Measurement of Work and Variations. 


Sir,—What is the standard method of the 
quantity surveyor in dealing with (1) 
measure nent of work (including variations) 
in progress for the purpose of certificates ; 
(2) fina] variations and account? 

As regards (1). Can the builder request the 
quantity surveyor to measure up with him all 
the work, together with al] variations, say, 
one week before each certificate is due, in 
such detail as will suffice its inclusion in the 
final account? If the surveyor should raise 
any objection to this course, has the builder 
any right to insist that he does so? On the 
other hand, is it customary for the builder 
and quantity surveyor simply to go over the 
job and agree, without detailed measurements, 
a certain value for work done, leaving varia- 
tions to be dealt with on completion? 

As regards (2). Notwithstanding the clause 
in the 1931 agreement, which specifies a cer- 
tain time for final measurements, can the 
builder insist on the surveyor’s dealing with 
all variations and measurements during pro- 
gress of work, and so arrange to have the final 
account ready, say, within a week of practical 
completion ? 

The point is this : If detailed measurements, 
including all variations, are dealt with 
monthly, then there would he no difficulty in 
arriving at the fina] figure within a week of 
completion of the job. 

The difficulty, as I understand it, is of the 
builder being unable to insist on such 
measurements hemg taken, in view of the 
clause ir the R.I.B.A. contract. A definite 
ruling on this point would be very helpful— 
at least, to the writer PERPLEXED. 


ANSWERS. 
Damp Walls. 


[Answers to “ W. H. R.,’* Janvary 6.] 

Sm,—If “‘W. H. R.” would plaster stud 
the walls, he would have no further trouble 
with them. Of course, he must hack off all 
the cement rendering before fixing up 
studs. G. B. (Holloway). 

Sm,—The causes of damp walls in 
“W. H. R.’s” bungalow may be: (1 


Broken slate dampcourse ; @) condensation. 
In the case of the former, the cure is the 
examination and repair of such dampcourse. 
It is more likely to be caused by condensa- 
tions, as it apparently has shown only 
“since the damp weather started”; had it 
been damp from below, it would have crept 
upwards slowly, whatever the weather. ‘lo 
cure the condensation, it will be necessary 
for air bricks to be fixed as high as _pos- 
sible in the affected room. I presume there 
is no chimney in the affected room, and 
little ventilation. Parian cement, being 
hard, would not, I think, absorb the damp 
atmosphere, as would cheaper plaster, and 
as the damp cannot get into the plaster it 
will affect the paper, just as painted walls 
will show moisture, even in a house with 
perfect dampcourse. More air is obviously 
needed, and will eventually cure - trouble. 


H. W. 
Masonry Joints. 
{Answers To ‘* Masonry,”’ January 6. | 
Srr,—The probable cause of the defect is 
that the bed 
joints have not 


been worked to 
4 _ ® true surface— 
in other words, 
i the beds are 
holiow, with the result 
that, on shrinkage of the 
mortar or any slight settle- 
ment of the structure, 
great stress is set up in 
the stones, especially at 
the edges of same, and 
may forcibly cause some 
cf the stones to split ver 
tically, as at A on sketch. 
H. ALicrorr. 


Sir;—The cause of breaking is pressure of 
one stone on another. The stuff they were 
bedded together with was too hard. If 
looked closely into, it. would be found that 
the bedding stuff is harder than the stone, 
which should not be. G. B. (Holloway). 


Slates, 
{Answer To ‘‘ Roors,”’ January 6.} 
Sm,—Dark blue-grey roofing slates are 
obtainable from Westmorland quarries, 
similar in thickness and texture to the 
better-known green. The price delivered in 
the South is not very much different from 
the green type. Lap. 
Blow Holes. 

LANswer To “ Owner,’ January 6.] 
Sir,—These are generally the result of 
lastering with putty that has not been run 
or a sufficient period to be thoroughly slaked 

and not properly screened free of lumps 
Each blow Lote is evidence of a piece of 
quick lime newly slaking, and the process 
may continue for many months. After this 
the holes may be safely filled in. Where 
plastering is on breeze blocks in which there 
are portions of material not completely burnt, 
these will also blow out holes in the plaster 
In such cases it is necessary not only to fil! 
in but to remove the portion of unburn‘ 
material from the breeze before doing so, a5 
otherwise the process will repeat. 


‘“* Arras "’ Palisades. 


[Answer to ‘“‘ Srupent,”” January 6.] 
Sm,—I expect ‘‘ Student ” means palisade 
fencing done with arris rails and arris 
poles, as seen in parks 
G. B. (Holloway). 


Cement Stucco. 

Str,—The words “‘ cement stucco” in the 
trade usually mean a finished rough surface 
of plastering, whereas ‘‘ rendering’’ gene: 
ally means one or two coats of cement and 
sand, finished in a moderately smooth manner 
In general terms, cement rendering is one- 
coat work; if more coats are done, they 
are termed finishing or setting coats. 

R. H. W. 
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MINOR PROBLEMS OF CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIR—I! 


By A BUILDING SURVEYOR. 


SMALL SEPTIC TANKS (continued). 
[HB accompanying diagram, except in 
gard to some minor modifications, is based 
a &@ working drawing supplied by a well- 
known firm of manufacturers who specialise 
in this class of apparatus, and it is here 
selected for illustration on account of its 
simplicity. Where the builder has to instal 
a system and satisfactory results are re- 
quired with a minimum of after attention, 
simplicity of construction is an _ essential 
point. It is usually stated that the capacity 
of the septic tank should be based on the 
average daily flow, which, in point of fact, 
in relation to a small system of this sort, 
cannot as @ rule be definitely calculated. The 
flow in one period of twenty-four hours or of 
a week or a month may be more than double 
that of similar periods occurring during dif- 
fering seasons. In the past the tendency has 
been to make the septic tank too large, and 
the ‘‘filter’’ bed either too small in actual 
size or through want of effectiveness. The 
tank shown would give reasonably satisfac- 
tory results for a fair-sized house accommo- 
dating some half-dozen of more or less iad 
manent residents and would not be unduly 
strained by a greater flow on occasion. 

It will be noted that the diayram does not 
provide @ grit chamber. It is assumed that 
all roof washings and surface water will be 
diverted and otherwise disposed of without 
entering the tank, this being desirable from 
every point of view. The mistake should 
not, however, be made of diverting waste 
water under the impression that it may be 
harmlessly discharged directly to a ditch, for 
this may bring results as noisome as the dis- 
charge of an insufficiently treated effluent 
from the water-closets. As much as possible 
of mineral grit should be intercepted by 
means of mud buckets but without over- 
rating the importance of it. 

A separate manhole (as in the previous 
diagram) is here shown as giving direct access 
to the sludge cock. This is not a very usual 
feature, but is one that the writer’s experi- 
ence leads him to regard as being very de- 
sirable. Where after-attention is unskilled, it 
is better that both the sludge valve and the 
discharge from it should be visible to the 
operator than that they should be out of sight 
and thus call for some exercise of judgment. 

The small compartment accommodating the 


— is known as the dosing chamber—so 
called because it measures out volumes of 
effluent to be given to the ‘“‘filter”’ bed in 
regular doses. In many systems this purpose 
is served by tippers and various vther con- 
trivances designed to secure an even and 
regular spread. The particular merit of the 
method shown is that there are no moving 
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who must be given air to work : 
They will live Ry on, or cling to eeAsty one 
stone, stoneware, any other suitable 
material; but clean, hard, washed, 
— furnace clinker, free from sulphur, 
ause of its cellular structure, approaches 
closely to the ideal. Such a material will 
retain both air and moisture for a sufficient 
length of time for the outworkers to 
properly the job allotted to them. In the 
present case, taking advantage of the sloping 
site, a good depth is available for the “* filter- 
ing '’ material. On a flatter site it might be 
necessary to lessen the depth, but increase 
the area of the beds, and in that event pro- 
vide a different means of distribution It 


pina: on 


View of Installation under trial. 


parts; and, further, it does not matter much 
if the spraying pipes become slightly out of 
level by reason of small settlement taking 
place, which is a matter of greater moment 
where distribution is made by means of open 
channels discharging effluent over the sides. 
The photograph of the system under a trial 
run is sufficiently clear to make further ex- 
planation of this matter unnecessary. It 
may, however, be added that on quite small 
systems where the provision of a filter bed 
is not considered to be necessary by reason 
of the open nature of the soil, it is still de- 
sirable to fit a syphon and dosing chamber 
so that the effluent may be propelled through 
a good length of trench and not merely 
dribble out near the outlet. 

We now come to a very important part of 
the system—the so-called filter beds. This is 
the home of the aérobes or outdoor workers, 
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A Simple Installation. 





would, however, take up too much space 
here to go into these varying alternative 
methods, and readers must be referred to 
the text-books. The following hint may, 
however, be of value. Manufacturers of this 
and similar apparatus usually make available 
to intending purchasers the services of an ex- 
pect technical staff capable of dealing with 
site problems, and the cost of the service is 
not directly reflected in the individual trans- 
action, but 1s spread over the entire range 
of goods sold. if therefore, a site presents 
special difficulties, by all means consult them, 
but do not on that account neglect to acquire 
some elementary knowledge of the subject, for 
with very full directions available, it is still 
very easy, without knowledge, to make mis- 
takes. 


In some respects the filter chamber shown 
acts much after the same manner as ‘‘ contact 
beds,’’ the principal difference being that the 
filling, standing full, emptying, and resting 
or aerating periods are not precisely fixed, as 
would be the case with contact beds operated 
on the usual lines. In the case of public 
works, these operations cover definite and or- 
dained periods designed to obtain an orderly 
sequence. ‘hus, one complete cycle of eight 
hours would often be thus disposed of : one 
hour filling, two hours standing full, one 
hour emptying, and four hours aerating. Three 
such cycles would thus occur in every twenty- 
four hours. Here, however, the sewage will not 
usually be flowing for some eight to ten hours 
at night, and in but small volume in any one 
hour of the day. The series of operations 
does, however, sufficiently resemble t of a 
‘contact’ bed to make that term more 
appropriate than “ filter’ bed. The effluent 
from a bed formed after the manner shown in 
the diagram will be reasonably clear, but its 
appearance may be still further improved by 
passing it through a filter of sand or gravel. 


One of the worst difficulties to overcome 
is the disposal of an effluent from a septic 
tank on a flat site with a clay subsoil, the 
site being very small and devoid of natural 
drainage channels such as stream or open 
ditch. Usually, however, if excavations are 
carried to a sufficient depth, the clay will be 
pierced, and though the underlying bed of 
gravel or sand, or even soft may 
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already contain water, it will still permit 
access to more water—that is to say, absorb 
the effluent. If, therefore, a shaft is sunk 
through the clay and lined with, say, con- 
crete drainpipes, the effluent may be turned 
into it where there is no danger of contami- 
nating drinking water supplies. Even if 
water is reached, the effluent may still be 
turned in, for no appreciable difference will 
be made to the underground water level. To 
make this point quite clear, it may be put 
this way: let it be assumed that a shaft is 
sunk and water is found at 12ft. below 
surface level in summer and some slightly 
lesser depth in winter; if one suddenly 
tipped a hundred gallons of water into it, 
the rise in the water level would be such 
that it would perhaps subside to its former 
level within five minutes. In the case of 
soft rock the process of ion may be 
a slower one, but as there will be a long 
interval under ordinary conditions duri 
which no considerable volume of effluent wil 
be discharged, this is not a matter of much 
importance. The sinking of the shaft should 
be continued until some two or three feet of 
water stands at the bottom, for even with a 
well-filtered effluent there will be a slight 
deposit and the bottom may need cleaning 
out at infrequent intervals; perhaps once in 
ten years. 

In some cases, where the clay subsoil is 
not so stiff, it may absorb water slowly. If 
so, an area may & dug out and dry loose 
filling be substituted for the excavated 
material. The bottom may well be deeper at 
the centre than at the sides and the dis- 
charge pipe from the filter chamber be car- 
ried to the centre. It should not in any case 
be regarded as a substitute for the filter bed, 
for when this as well as the last-mentioned 
method of disposal has to he _ resorted 
to it is more and not less important 
to get a good effluent from the tanks. Such 
a bed may be covered by a raised banking 
of soil carefully turfed so as to throw off 
rainfall. A further point to be noted is that 
in such event the filter chamber (on the 
plant) will usually require to be shallow and 
therefore of greater area, in order to avoid 
waterlogging. 

There are many other points in design on 
which variations may have to be made to 
suit site conditions, but they need not here 
detain us, as our present purpose is but to 
discuss some of the more important guiding 
principles of construction. Once these are 
grasped, most of the difficulties ordinarily 
met with can be overcome by giving suffici- 
ently early thought to the project regarded 


as a whole. 


Definitions for Fire Resistance. 

A pablication, ‘‘ British Standard Defini- 
tions for Fire Resistance, Incombustibility, 
and Non-inflammability of Building Materials 
and Structures,” now issued by the British 
Standards Institution, should prove to be 
one of the most useful issued by that body. 
It should appeal to: (a) the public, who 
are sometimes denied the use of suitable 
materials and endangered by the use of un- 
suitable material; (b) the architect, who hesi- 
tates to make full use of all the new materials 
on the market in case they may not satisfy 
the law; (c) the manufacturer, who cannot 
market a new material or form of construc- 
tion because he cannot prove that his pro- 
ductions will satisfy legal requirements; 
(ad) the officials who administer the building 
laws, who have to decide what meaning is to 
be attached to the terms used. 

The British standard definitions will auto- 
matically clear up these difficulties. In 
drawing up these definitions the committee 
responsible has carefully examined existing 
legal provisions with the idea of elucidating 
the original purpose behind them, in order 
that their real intention could in most cases 
be fully met by the application of the new 
definitions, Methods of test are included. 
Copies of this specification (No. 476—1932) 
may be obtained from the Publications De- 
partment, British Standards Institution, 
a a Meco 8.W.1, price 2s. 2d. post 
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THE BUILDING RESEARCH STATION 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS.* 


Tue following abstracts of inquiries repre- 
sent a number of those recently submitted to 
the Building Research Station. The informa- 
tion given in the replies quoted is based on 
available knowledge. It has to be borne in 
mind that further scientific inv ions may 
in the course of time indicate jons in 
which the replies might be supplemented or 
modified. Moreover, the replies relate to the 
specific subject of each inquiry, and are not 
necessarily suitable for general application to 
all similar problems. 


Failure of Magnesium Oxychloride Floor 
Finish. 


The contractors for a large city building 
requested the Building Research Station to 
inspect and report upon certain magnesium 
oxychloride jointless floors in which abnormal 
cracking and loosening of the material had 
potoncen.§ The jointless floor was laid on a 
pumice concrete screeding, and, in certain 
cases, the major shrinkage cracks in the floor 
finish coincided with shrinkage cracks in the 
screeding beneath. 

Rerty :—Magnesium oxychloride flooring, 
particularly when it contains a large propor- 
tion of wood filler, is liable to undergo a very 
large shrinkage on drying which is much 

eater in magnitude than that of any of the 
Cailding materials with which it is usually 
employed. Unless this shrinkage can be re- 
strained, a thin floor finish of this kind must 
inevitably crack; in practice the necessary 
restraint is usually — by adhesion to a 
relatively non-shrinking base. 

Pumice concrete is a material which itself 
is generally liable to greater shrinkage than 
normal gravel concrete. A certain amount of 
cracking must undoubtedly be attributed to 
shrinkage of the pumice concrete screeding 
underneath the flooring, but this is not suffi- 
cient completely to account for the exceed- 
ingly bad condition of these floors. The 
worst cases arise when the adhesion of the 
magnesium oxychloride finish to the base con- 
erete fails; this has actually occurred over 
large areas in the floors inspected. When 
this happens, the excessive shrinkage of the 
floor finish is quite unrestrained, and it must 
be expected to crack up generally. 

No examination could be made of thie 
pumice concrete, but the condition of the floors 
suggests that it may not have been a simple 
matter to obtain a good bond between the 
magnesium oxychloride finish and the pumice 
concrete. It is generally recognised that an 
essential process in applying a plastic material, 
such as plaster or mortar to any kind of sur- 
face, is to adjust the “‘ suction *’ of the back- 
ground so that water is not removed from 
the plastic material at an excessive rate. 
Pumice concrete may be expected to behave 
differently from a normal, dense cement mortar 
in this respect, and it seems questionable 
whether it would have been possible under 
any circumstances to obtain satisfactory con- 
ditions for adhesion of the finish to the base 
An examination of a sample of the floor finish 
shows that the material contains a very large 
proportion of wood fibre, and this necessi- 
tates the use of a large quantity of magne- 
sium chloride solution to make the mixture 
workable; this is likely to increase the ulti- 
mate shrinkage of the finish. 

There are certain secondary effects which 
should be taken into account where magne- 
sium oxychloride cement is used. This 
material has an aggressively corrosive effect 
on certain metals, particularly steel and iron. 
During the inspection it was observed that 
water service pipes leading to a radiator 
passed through a magnesium oxychloride dado, 
and that no insulation had been provided 
round the pipe. In consequence the pipe was 
corroded where it passed through the dado, 
and it was strongly recommended that this 
should receive attention, since, if no steps are 
taken to arrest corrosion, the pipe will be 
perforated. In fact, all metal pipes, conduits, 
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etc., which pass through floors or dados .\,..,\q 
be i and where no insulation ¢. sis 
this should be provided. 

It is assumed that the main function of the 
pumice concrete is to provide cover for various 
services, such as electric cable conduits, pneu- 
matic despatch tubes, etc. It is the practice 
of floor layers to flood the concrete base wt} 
magnesium chloride solution in order to «on. 
trol suction, and it is therefore quite possiile 
that the magnesium chloride solution j:,,y 
have penetrated the pumice concrete where it 
may lead to corrosion of the various conduits 
and tubings, ete. The fact that the lower 
coat of the floor contains a high proportion 
of wood fibre is a likely oause for the use 
of an excess of magnesium chloride. There- 
fore, before taking steps to relay these floors 
it is most desirable to ascertain whether there 
is a high content of magnesium ehloride in 
the pumice concrete, and whether there are 
any signs of corrosion of the conduits and 
tubings, etc., embedded in it. 

In view of the failure which has already 
occurred it may be felt. undesirable to relay 
the floors in magnesium oxychloride, especi- 
ally as this will necessitate the introduction 
of additional magnesium chloride. Any finish 
which involves the introduction of a consider- 
able amount of water is to be deprecated, as 
the presence of moisture will promote corro- 
sion where the magnesium chloride is already 
present in the concrete. f 


Corrosion of Lead Gutters. 

Information was sought on the corrosion of 
lead gutters of a bacon-drying stove. ‘he 
bacon was stored in racks in a building some 
350 ft. high; during the process of drying saw- 
dust was allowed to smoulder on the concrete 
floor, and the smoke escaped through a 
louvred top-light in the slate roof. The lead 
gutters running along each side of the roof 
were badly corroded at intervals. 

_Repry :—At the outset it should be men- 
tioned that it is a little difficult to hazard a 
definite opinion on the trouble without first- 
hand knowledge of the conditions under which 
corrosion is taking place, or even without an 
examination of the corrosion products formed 
on the lead, especialy since it is noted that 
no trouble has arisen in other stoves con- 
structed in a similar manner to the one in 
which failure occurred. It seems quite likely, 
however, that the cause of failure may be 
attributed to the vapour given off by the 
smouldering sawdust. A small laboratory ex- 
periment showed that the vapour expelled 
from heated sawdust contains an appreciable 
amount of acetic acid which would certainly 
lead to the corrosion of lead. 

The manner in which such acidic vapour 
could reach the lead gutters in this instance 
can only be conjectural, but it is quite possi- 
ble that condensation of the vapour on the 
slate may have been an important factor. |t 
would then be quite easy for the acid deposit 
to be washed into the gutters by rain and thus 
set up corrosion. 

With regard to remedial methods, it wil! be 
appreciated that any form of metal gutter 
would be likely to corrode under these con- 
ditions and some protective coating would be 
required. Asphalt appears to be the only 
covering material which is likely to be un 
affected. A bituminous paint may be efiec- 
tive for a time, but it is unlikely that it 
would afford a permanent cure unless ca¢- 
fully maintained. 


Plaster Failure. 


Serious cracking of plaster on lathing of 
ceilings and stud partitions was reported. 
The architect had specified that the mix ws 
to be one part of chalk lime putty to three 
parts of sand with the usual amount of h:''. 
and immediately before applying the plasi°' 
about 10 per cent. of Portland cement ws 
to be added. 

Repty :—The failure is apparently of ‘'« 
usual type, the cracking being due to dryi 
shrinkage. Failures of this kind are to so” 
extent inherent in the materials used, a>! 
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perhaps it would be helpful to summarise the 
preseat posiuon a8 regards plaster finishes 
yeueraily. At the outset it must be admitted 
Luat this 18 lar trom satisiactory, but some 
o: Uhe more serious difficuities velu be removed 
when JSritish Standard Specifications are 
avalsble for plastermg materials; a very 
gre. deal of work has already been done in 
ino durection, and publication of the specifi- 
cavions should net be long deferred unless un- 
foreseen complications arise. 

Ungauged ime plasters on lathing are pro- 
bably the most prolific cause of failures of any 
building materials. Modern craftsmanship, 
and particularly modern building conditions, 
render the traditional materials inadequate. 
Haste for completion makes it impossible to 
allow sufficient time for undercoats to dry and 
shrink, and to carbonate, before finishing coats 
are applied. There is also a much greater 
risk of disturbing fresh plasters. Numerous 
specialist tradesmen, such as electricians, pipe 
fitters, etc., may be expected to be working in 
the building while the plaster is still green, 
and the shrinkage and warping of insuffi- 
ciently seasoned timber will contribute to the 
general disturbance. 

It follows, therefore, that a lime plaster 
must of necessity be gauged with a proportion 
of some cementing material having a definite 
hydraulic set : Portland cement is very com- 
monly used. The alternative would be a cal- 
cium sulphate gauging plaster of a suitable 
slow-setting type. ese plasters are ideal 
for the purpose since they do not shrink ap- 
preciably on drying; unfortunately, there are 
as yet no standard specifications, and the 
characteristics of the various types of plaster 
are often not fully appreciated by the opera- 
tives, so that failures due to misuse are by 
no means infrequent. 

A gauging of Portland cement such as has 
been specified in the case under reference 
should eliminate the worst type of failure 
where ceilings on lathing collapse entirely due 
to inadequate key strength; it will not, how- 
ever, overcome the difficulty of shrinkage 
crack formation. Portland cement is a 
material which shrinks on drying, and this, 
of course, is the cause of the almost universal 
cracking which cement renderings exhibit. 
On solid backgrounds the shrinkage of a Port- 
land cement gauged plaster may be restrained 
by the unshrinking backing, but lathing does 
not provide the necessary restraint, and the 
tendency to crack formation then depends en- 
tirely upon the drying conditions during and 
immediately following the plastering opera- 
tion. If the undercoats can be allowed ample 
time to dry and complete their shrinkage 
before the finishing coats are proceeded with, 
it is quite possible to obtain a good job, but 
under ordinary building conditions this is an 
ideal state of affairs which can hardly be 
hoped for. It more often happens that 
thorough drying out only takes place at a 
much later stage in the history of the build- 
ing when it is being prepared for occupation. 
If, as is sometimes the case, the drying pro- 
cess is accelerated in cold weather by forcing 
the heating installation, the likelihood of ex- 
tensive cracking is very much accentuated. 


Accelerated Drying of a Building. 


A contractor estimated that the moisture 
content of a building, which had been con- 
siderably delayed in erection, was between 
18 and 21 per cent., and he considered that 
conditions were far too damp to commence 
jomery work. Plastering and the laying of 
terrazzo floors had been started, however, and 
since the architects were anxious to heat the 
6uilding as soon as possible, the contractor 
wished to know whether reduction of the 
moisture content to within 12 and 14 per 
cent. by artificial heating would result in 
drying shrinkage and cracking of terrazzo 
and plaster finishes. He also wished to know 
what would be the limit beyond which it 
would be unwise to dry out the building. 

Repry :—It would be agreed that accel- 
erated drving is likely to have objectionable 
results, although it is not possible to lay down 
any arbitrary rate of moisture loss which 
would be safe. 

The effects are likely to be more serious. if 
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anything, with finishes other than ordinary 
plasters; the tendency to shrinkage crack for- 
mation in terrazzo finishes and cement ren- 
dered backings would be augmented, and 
rapid drying of structural concrete work 
would also tend to produce cracks which 
would not form when drying was permitted 


to take place gradually. The tendency of 
tiled floors to “ arch’ from their bed would 
be also accentuated, and a case has recently 
been investigated where an extensive failure 
could be attributed almost entirely to accel- 
erated drying with artificial heat. It seems, 
within practical limits, that the rate of dry- 
ing 1s More important than the ultimate stage 
to which the building is dried out in a case 
of this sort. 


Corrosion of steel by Breeze Concrete. 


An architect inquired about the corrosion of 
an iron service pipe which passed through a 
breeze concrete partition, 

Repty :—Deterioration of steel or iron in 
contact with breeze and clinker concretes is 
well known. A number of such cases are re- 
ported from time to time, and judging from 
a superficial examination of the piece of 
piping submitted the failure in the present 
instance is of the usual type. 

It is now realised that a number of causes, 
in most cases all arising out of the properties 
of the breeze concrete itself, may contribute 
to the rusting of steel when the two materials 
are used in contact with each other. Of 
these the porous structure of the material, 










and the probability of the presence of com 
pounds of cleiiare may be said to be the 
most likely factors which would to 

rosion. ‘The subject is fully dealt with in 
Building Research Special No. 15, 
‘The Corrosion of Steel by Breeze and Clinker 
Concretes *”’ (H.M. Stationery Office, price 6d. 
net). As is explained in this report, the 


ready access of moisture and oxygen and so 
permits rapid rusting, although the effects 
produced 8 moisture permeability alone 
should not a considered the primary cause 
of corrosion; if, however, sulphur compounds 
are present, as is usually th i 
clinker aggregate, the combined effects of all 
three factors, i.e., free access of moisture and 
oxygen, and the presence of sulphur, will 
then undoubtedly cause rapid corrosion. It 
is also probable that, as the result of their 
absorptive powers, breeze or clinker aggre- 
gates pt promote corrosion of steel even 
under ‘‘ dry "’ indoor conditions. 

Under ordinary conditions of manufacture, 
it is virtually impossible to obtain a breeze 
or clinker aggregate which could be safely 
assumed to be free from sulphur compounds ; 
it is important, therefore, that steel or iron 
should not be. used in direct contact with 
this material, and if, in the laying of service 
pipes, it is found impossible o avoid pene- 
trating a breeze or clinker concrete partition, 
suitable precautions should be taken to pro- 
tect and insulate the piping where it passes 
through the partition. 


BOURNEMOUTH EMPLOYMENT SCHEME 


We are interested to learn that the Em 
ployers’ Association of the Bournemouth 
Building Trades is co-operating with the 
Bournemouth Unemployed Fellowship in a 
scheme to provide work for local building 
trade operatives. Details of the scheme are 
set forth in the Bournemouth Daily Echo, 
from which it appears that members of the 
Association are prepared, during January, 
February and March, to execute any work at 
practically net cost in an endeavour to reduce 
the serious amount of unemployment that 
exists in the local building industry. For its 
interest as a pioneer attempt, on unusual 
lines, to alleviate unemployment, we repro- 
duce below the official announcement as it 
appears in the Bournemouth newspaper :— 


TO HELP THE UNEMPLOYED. 

The members of the Bournemouth Em 
ployers’ Association for the Building Trades 
are willing for the first three"months of 1933 
to carry out all work entrusted to them 
through this appeal at PRACTICALLY NET COST. 

The greatest proportion of our local unem- 
ployed is normally engaged in building work. 

Building is Bournemouth’s main industry, 
and is the keypoint in the economic structure, 
and any improvement therein would quickly 
radiate. 

There must he so much work which requires 
attention, especially in the smaller matters of 
general repairs, decorations, sanitary work, 
etc. 

It is always sound policy to put in hand 
repairs and painting, and to remedy defects, 
at the carliest pessible moment. 

Prices of materials may never be so low 
again, 

Will you please fill in the space below and 
forward the form to your builder, or the 
Bournemouth Unemployed Fellowship, Yel- 
verton-road, when your requirements will 
receive immediate attention? _ 

Being anxious to help te relieve unem- 
ployment, I should he glad if your repre- 
sentative could cail and estimate for 
work to be done at the special terms 
offered. 


Name (BLOCK LETTERS) ...........0+-.:-ss0000+ 
Sg OO RS BONO Go oe OO NOI ERE 


In an accompanying article it is pointed out 
that nobody can possibly question that it is 
the duty of every citizen who can provide 
work of any kind to give employment now. 
** And who will hesitate,’’ the article con- 
tinues, ‘‘ when, by doing so, he or she will 
be benefiting themselves as well as those less 
fortunate folk, the unemployed in our midst? 
Moreover, it is abundantly clear that the 
burden of taxation can be appreciably 
lightened by providing work for these men 
instead of allowing them to continue unem- 
ployed. A whole-hearted determination to put 
in hand what work can be found will do much 
to relieve the local situation, and to that 
extent the national problem as well. . . . 


‘Most. properties need attention of some 
sort—repairs, repainting, or what not—and 
few of the owners or occupiers concerned will 
need to be reminded that delay in such 
matters too often spells, in the long run, 
greatly increased cost. Those already con- 
templating the carrying out of such improve- 
ments later in the year would be well advised 
to ante-date their projects, and so take advan- 
tage of this remarkable opportunity.” 


Building Operatives’ Wages. 

The National Joint Council for the Build- 
ing Industry have decided that from Feb. 1 
the wages payable to craftsmen and labourers 
engaged in the industry should be decreased 
by one halfpenny per hour, provided that 
the rate payable to labourers in any grade 
should not be less than 75 per cent. of the 
craftsmen’s rate. 


London Master Builders’ Sports Association. 

We give below results and tables in con- 
nection with the Football League of this 
Association up to and including Saturday, 


January 7 :— 
Dec. 10.—Limmer 1 Trocoll ioe 
17..~_Ham River 2 lammer 3 
» 17.—Trocoll 1 Tellings Baraat 
Jan. 7.—Higgs 4 Trocoll Pee 

Goals. 

PW Bh ee 
Tellings 5 § - — @ 8 W 
Higgs S: 4 = 22 2% 8 
Trocoll 7 4 ~~ 3 @ 15 8 
Limmer 6 4 — 2 10 10 8 
Ham River.. 3 - 3 5 16 0 
Downs 7 7 3 % 0 
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NEW BUILDINGS IN LONDON 


Aldgate.—Avrenations. — Messrs. Leslie 
and Co., Litd., Kensington-square, W.8, are 
ne ar gy alterations to the Aldgate branch 
post , for H.M.O0.W. 


Baker-street STRUCTION. — Messrs. 
Marshall and Tweedy, FF.R.1.B.A., of 4, 
Cavendish-place, Cavendish-square, London 
W.1, have been appointed architects, 
have plans for the reconstruction of 
15 and 17, Baker-street and George-street. 
The contract for the building work has been 
secured by Messrs. E. and J. Cotton, Litd., 
74, High-road, Chiswick, W.4, and the shop- 
fitting contract has been let to Messrs. Wm. 
Mason and Son. Messrs. C. H. Leeland and 
Co. are the sole agents. 


Bromley. — Conveniences. — Tenders are 
invited by the T.C. for the construction of 
new public lavatories in the Library-gardens, 
High-street. The plans have been prepared 
by the Borough Engineer, Mr. Harold Cliffe. 

Bromley.—F iats.—Six blocks of flats are 
to be erected on the property known as 
‘** Ravensbourne sports ground,’’ with three 
entrances to Warren-avenue and close to 
‘“‘ Ravensbourne ’’ Southern Electric Rail- 
way Station. The elevations are to be 
varied to represent private houses aud 
chalets. Fifty lock-up garages are also pro- 
vided. The architects are Messrs. P. Pal- 

rave and Partners, 2-3, Duke-street, St. 
ames, 8.W.1. 


Caterham.—Snors.—A block of shops is 
to be built in Whyteleafe-road from plans by 
Messrs. Bethell and Swannell, 16a, John- 
street, Adelphi, W.C.2. The contract for this 
scheme is ut to be settled, 

Chadwell Heath —Hovses.—A new com- 
pany, called Cullimore Estates, Ltd., has 
been formed to carry out a development 
scheme, including about 50 houses and, later, 
a number of shops. Plans are under the 
supervision of the director, Mr. F. D. Culli- 
more, 121, Grange-road, Ilford. 


Chelesa.—Premiszs.—A building is to be 
erected at 124 and 124s, King’s-road, 8.W.3, 
for the International Tea Company’s Stores, 
Ltd. The architect is Mr. F. W. Shenton, 
F.R.LB.A., 27, Fitzroy-street, W.1. The 
builders are Messrs. Allen Fairhead and Sons, 
Ltd. Sydney-road, Enfield. 


Cricklewood. —Exrensions.—Messrs. Wallis, 
Gilbert and Partners, 29, Roland-gardens, 
South Kensington, 8.W.7, are preparing plans 
for extensions to the works of Messrs. George 
Kemp, Ltd., North Circular-road, N.W.2. 
No building contracts have yet been let. 


.—Snors.—_Mr. H. Weston, 6, Fins- 
bury-square, E.C.2, is the architect for shops 
to be erected in Manor Green-road. No con- 
tracts have yet been settled 


Finsbury. — Rernsratixc. — Messrs. E. B. 
Holmes and Co., Lid., of 157, Mare-street, 
Hackney, E.8, are reinstating damage caused 
by fire to cabinet works of Messrs. H. 
Schuman, Litd., 69, Leonard-street. The 
architects are Messrs. Mark W. King and 
Sons, of 6, Holborn Viaduct, E.C.1. 


Friern Barnet.—Fiars.—The surveyor to 
the U.D.C. is preparing plans for 50 flats in 
the south ward of the district. No contracts 
have yet been placed. 


Greenford.—Hatt.—Plans have been pre- 

red by Mr. A. R. 8. Blay, “* Artavis,”’ 
Mountview, Rickmansworth, for a block of 
buildings, comprising a billiards hall, a dance 
hall and two shops, etc. No contracts have 
been placed yet. 
_ Hallam-street.—Fiars.—A block of flats 
is to be erected from plans prepared by 
Messrs. Marshall and Tweedy, FFRIBA- 
4, Cavendish-place, Cavendish-square. W.1, 
on a site of Nos. 91 and 93 and 54-57, 
Devonshire-street, W.1. The demolition work 
is be carried out by Messrs. Henry 


Boyer, -, Terminus Wharf, Paddington. 
W.2. The builders are Messrs. Kirk and 
Kirk, Ltd., 287, Upper Richmond-road, 
Putney, 8. W.15. 





Lewisham.— Arerations.—Plans are being 
prepared for alterations and additions to the 
depot, at Weston Hill, 8.E.19, for the Express 

Co., Ltd., Tavistock-place, W.C.1. Mr. 
N. Smallwood, the company’s own architect, 
has prepared plans. 

Marylebone. — Cuuncn.—Rev. W. N. 
Roche, 205, Marylebone-road, N.W.1, Rector 
of the Roman Catholic Church of the Rosary, 
has in view the erection of a new edifice 
upon a site in Marylebone-road and Craw- 
ford-street. No plans have been prepared 
or architect appointed yet. 

North Kensington.—Fiars.—The Kensing- 
ton Housing Trust, Lid., 138, Portobello-road, 
W.11, are contemplating the erection of flats 
on the Dalgarno-gardens area. No plans have 
yet been passed for the scheme. 


Morwood.—Exrensions.—Messrs. F. A. 
Walters and Son, 28, Great Ormond-street, 
W.C.1, are the architects for extensions at 
St. Joseph’s elementary schools, Central-hill, 
Upper Norwood, 8.E. No contracts have yet 
been placed. 

Perivale.—Garace.—A petrol service station 
is to be erected on a site in Western-avenue 
and Hanger-hill, for the Red and White Ser- 
vice Garage Co., of Wembley. The plans 
have been prepared by Mr. W. Smyth, pro- 
prietor of the company, who will aiso carry 
out the work by direct labour. 

Ponders End.—Hovses.—Messrs, Hilbery, 
Chaplin, Ltd., 4, Russell-parade, Golders 
Green, N.W.11, are the estate agents for 
proposed houses at Ponders End; 216 houses 
are proposed. The plans are by the company’s 
own staff, and no contracts have yet been 
placed. 

Romford. — Harr — Mr. E. Meredith, 
F.R.1.B.A., 7, Goodmayes-road, Goodmayes, 
is preparing plans for a new hall at Gidea 
Park, Romford, for St. Michael’s Church, No 
contracts have yet been placed. 

St. Marylebone.—Barus.—The B.C. are pro- 
posing to build new public baths on the 
Shouldham-street housing site. 

Stoke Newington. — Housinc. — The B.C. 
has recommended the Housing Committee to 
prepare and submit to the Council a scheme 
for the erection of dwellings on the Lordship- 
terrace site. The committee has entered into 
further negotiations with Messrs. Clutton for 
the purchase of the site from the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. 

Streatham.—Resvuitpinc.—A sum of £2,000 
is to be expended on the reconstruction of 
the subsidiary buildings at the Lewin-road 
Baptist Church, 8.W. The contract has 
been placed with Messrs. Dowsett and Jen- 
kins, Ltd., 7, Sunnyhill-road, 8.W.16. 

Twickenham. — Appirion.— A generous 
donation has been received by the governors 
of the St. John’s Hospital, Amyard Park- 
road, for the erection of a new X-ray depart- 
ment. Nothing has yet been decided regard- 
ing the matter. The hospital’s architects 
are Messrs. Brewer, Smith and Brewer, 11, 
The Green, Richmond. 

Victoria-street. — Apaprarion. — H.M.O.W. 
have placed a contract with Messrs. F. Troy 
and Co., Ltd., 194, Finchley-road, N.W.3, for 
adaptation as a new branch post office of 
114, Victoria-street, S8.W.1. 


Walthamstow.—Hospirat.—The tender of 
Mr. F. J. Coxhead, 45, Bulwer-road, Leyton- 
stone, E.11, has been recommended for a new 
maternity hospital at ‘‘ Thorpe Coombe,” 
Forest-road, E. The plans have been pre- 
pared by Mr. D. Furness, Borough Engineer 
and Surveyor of the T.C. 

Wi .—Swors.—Messrs. Bridge and 
Co., Ltd., 91, Effra-road, Brixton, 8.W.2, 
have secured the contract for shops in the 
High-street and Gordon-road. The plans are 
by Messrs. Hillier, Parker, May and Rowden, 
27, Maddox-street, W.1. 

Wembley.—Facrory.—A company called 
the Abbey Estates Development Co., Ltd., 
has been formed to lay out an estate at 
Mount Pleasant for industrial purposes. A 
large factory is to be shortly erected, for 
which plans have been prepared by Messrs. 
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Lee and Lee, 94, High-street, Wem ley. 
Contracts have not yet let. 
Wimbledon.—Atrerations.—The “ Sway” 
hotel, 91, The Ridgway, is to be altered. (\.,,. 
are being sige 
Woolwich.—Hovuses.—Messts. Sykes and 
Pomfret, 8, Park-place, Eltham, 8.E.9, have 
prepared plans for the development of an 
estate known as Forest Lodge estate, S.E. 
The builders are Messrs. J. Webb and Co. 
35, Earlshall-road, Eltham, 8.E. 


Woolwich. — Reconstruction. — Messrs. 
Riggs and Remington, Ltd., Carteret House, 
Carteret-street, Westminster, 8.W.1, have 
secured a contract from HM. War Office 


for the erection of a_ sports vilion and 
reconstruction of a cookhouse at Woolwich. 
NEWS ITEMS 


Dividends. 

Twisteel Reinforcement, Ltd., announce 
the payment on January 1 of an 8 per cent. 
per annum dividend on the preference shares 


of the company for the six months ended 
December 31, 1932. 


Messrs. E. Pollard and Co., Ltd., 8t. John- 
street, E.C.1, have paid a final preference 
dividend, making 7 per cent. for the year 
1932. 


A Graving Dock Contract. 

Sir Robert McAlpine, Ltd., have secured 
the contract, valued at £200,000, for the con- 
struction of a 500 ft. graving dock at Walls- 
end-on-Tyne for Messrs. Swan, Hunter and 
Wigham Richardson. Employment, it is 
understood, will be found for 1,500 men. 


Builders’ Estates. 

Mr. Thomas Davies, of Bryn, Pine Walks, 
Prenton, Birkenhead, Cheshire, byilder, left 
£102,768, with net personalty £13,357; Mr. 
John Merrick, of Restholme, Glastonbury, 
Somerset, builder and contractor, left £16,338, 
and Mr. Robert Roberts, of Peterborough- 
road, Fulham, 8.W., builder, left £16,563, 
with net personalty £4,340. 


Patents and Designs Act. 

Messrs. Gee and Co., patent agents, write 
to point out that the Patents and Designs Act 
which came into force on November 1, 1932, 
gives a period of three months longer (except 
where otherwise expressly provided) than pre- 
viously for the following steps to be taken :— 
(a) Filing a complete specification after « 
provisional specification ; (6) accepting a com- 
plete specification; and (c) sealing a patent 
{a longer period for sealing in certain circum- 
stances); and is retrospective in respect of 
these steps. Thus, applicants for patents 
whose applications under the previous Acts 
have lapsed can still proceed if they can 
bring themselves within the extra periods 
allowed under the new Act 


Town Planning. 

Tue following town planning progress (7 
in England and Wales for the month ended 
December 31, 1932, is reported :— 


Scheme approved (Stage CC).—Yorkshire 
(West Riding): Bradford Town Council 
(Clayton Area). 


Preliminary Statements approved (Stage 
BB).—Cheshire : *Alderley Edge U.D., *Bow- 
den U.D., *Cheadle and Gatley U.D., *Hand 
forth U.D., *Lymm U.D., *Wilmslow U.)). 
*Bucklow U.D.; Surrey : +Mitcham U.D.‘ 
(No. 2). ; 

Preliminary Statements received (Stage B). 
—Kent : Broadstairs and St. Peters U.D.C 


Resolutions received (Stage A).—Fast 
Sussex : Battle R.D.C., Rve R.D.C.; Han’‘s: 
Ringwood and Fordingbridge R.D.C. ; Sta‘s : 
Cannock R.D.C. 

* Preliminary Statement submitted ‘Y 
North Cheshire Joint Committee. 

+ Omitted from previous (November) State- 
ment, 
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RATES OF WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE 


é AS AND FROM ist FEBRUARY, 1932. 
[Every — is made to ensure oe but we cannot be race for a 



























| Brick | penters’ Plas- | | Plum- | Pain | ano _ 
* Lab- i 
ba layers. \Joiners.' terers. ‘Slaters. | ber. ters. | ourers. | ‘Masons. | 4 terers. basta. i 
1/54 | 1/54 | 1/53 | 1/55 | 1/5§| 1/13 | Leamington Spe | 
pa... 1/5 | 1/5 | 1/5 | 1/5 | 1/5 | 1/8 
~ ve 1/6 | 1 1/6 | A/1b | Leeda... cssessesnn.s. | 16 | 1/6 | 14 | 1/6 |} 1/6 | 1/6 
vat} i 1/24 1/2 | v/a 11 | Leicester ............ 1/6 | 1/6 | 16 | 1/6 | 16 | 1/6 
| ie | Ye | ve | Ye | | eggs Sad’) | te | ia] dr] ta | a 
1/6 | 1/6 | 1/6 | 1/6 | 1/6 | ur | Lincoln eet 6 1/6 1/6 1/6 























1/1 Oxford 





1/3t | 1/38} 1/38 | 1/36 | 1/3 2 | 
1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/1 | 12 m. radius 1/7} | 1/7 1/7 1/8 1/ 

j je 8 ee } / / i /7 1/7 
is in 4 | 1/4 | 1/4 | 1/- 12-15 m. radius vi int ia" « ae va 
116 ie 1/6 1/6 1/6 , 1/14 | Loughborough ...| 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/76 | I 
i“ y 1/6 | 1/6 | 1/6 | aT Lowestoft 1/34 | 1/3h| 1/3 | 1/3) | 1/4 
i /3 1/3 1/3 1/3 ll Luton 1/4 1/4 1/4 1/4 1/4 
"4 ve 1/4 1/4 1/4 1/0} | Macclesfield 1/5 1/55 | 1/5: 1/54 | ¥/ 
5 Lt 1/4 1/4 1/44 | 1/0} Maidstone 1/4 1/4 1/4 1/4 1/4 
= 3) V5) | 1/5 | 1/5 | 1/08 | Malvern 1/4 | 1/48 | 1/48 | 1/48! 1/48 
Ay / } 1/3 1/3 1/3 | 11% | Manchester 1/6 1/6 1/6 /' /6 
Al ae 1/7 1/7 1/74 | 1/23 anata 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 
Usk 1 1/6 1/6 1/6 | 1/14 | Ma 1/3} | 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 
6 1S 1/5 | 1/5} | 1/5$/| 1/1 Mark ettaoroh 1/4 1/4 1/4 1/4 1/4 
46 /6 1/6 1/6 1/6 | 1/1} | 1/4 1/4 1/4 1/44 | 1/4 1/4 
AY 1/6 | 1/6 | 1/6 | 1/6 | 1/1) | Melton Gonstabie. 1/1 1/1 1/1 1/lg {| 1/1 1/1 
| a | ie | ve | ie | ath | Mengeyaat™.| 1/84) Vee| ae | Wea | Ven) ee 

| + | r Tydfil... 1/5 1 1 1/5} | 1/ 1 
“— 1/4 1/44 | 1/48) 1/44 | 1/0} | Middlesbrough ia vee vee ee ee ver 1/6 
He 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/1} | Newark ............ 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/ 1/5 
a 1/2h | 1/2) 1/28 | 1/14 11 | Newbury ............ 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/8 1/3 1/3 
oe 1/4 1/4 1/4 | 1/~ | Neweastle-on-Tyne| 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 
ah 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/0 Newcastle-u-Lyme | 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 
/3¢ | 1/34 | 1/3} | 1/34] 1/8 11? | New Forest ......... 1/3 | 1/3 | 1/3 | 1/8 | 1/8 | 1/8 
1/5 1/5$ | 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/1 Newmarket ......... 1/3} | 1/3§ | 1/3§} 1/8) | 1/3§ | 1/3} 
1/44 | 1/44 | 1/46] 1/46 | 1/44) 1/0} | Newport, Mon 1/6 | 1/6 | 1/6 | 1/6 | 1/6 | 1/76 

a 1/6 1/6 1/6 /6 | 1/1 N: mpton ...... 1/55 | 1/5§ | 1/54 | 1/58 | 1/54 | 1/55 
; 1/ 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/0} | Norwich .......... | 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/5 
: 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 | 10}! Nottingham ...... 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 
ve vat HA uit uit | A, Hensston Bete 1/6 1/ 1/6 1/6 1/6 we 

Mie Gna 1/4 1/4 1/4 1/4 1/4 1 
1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 | 1/1 Oldham ; , F ie ie . 











1/8 | 1/8 | 8 | 1/8 | 173 | 4441 Patenton 1/5 | 1/5 | 1/8 | 1/5 | 1/5 | 1/6 
1/5¢ | 1/5 | 1/5) | 1/54 | 1/54 | 1/1 Peterborough ...... 1/6 | 1/6 1/6 | 1/5 1/5 1/5 
1/5 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/03 | Plymouth _......... 1/6 | 1/6 1/6 | 1/6 1/6 1/6 
1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 11 Pontyrpidd ......... 1/5} | 1/5 1/5} | 1/5} | 1/ 1/ 
1/6 1/6 1/6 | 1/6 1/6 1/1} | Portsmouth ......... 1/44 | 1/46) 1/44 | 1/45) 1/4 1/4 
1/6 1/6 1/6 | 1/6 1/6 1/1 Preston 1/ /6 | 1/6 / 1/6 1/6 
1/4 1/4 1/f | 1/4 | 1/4 1/- Ramsgate 4} 1/88) 1/38 | 1/3) | 1/33 
| 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/ 




















1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 | 1/1 Retford } | 1/4 1/44 | 1/4 1/4 
1/3 1/3 1/3 1/78 | 21] Nu pg Sea RES $| 1/4 1/44 | 1/4 1/4 
1/3 ee us 1/3} | 1/3} 113 | Rochdale | We} 6 | 1/6 1/6 
1/4e | 1/4 1/4 1/44 | 1/44 1/0} | Rochester | 1/4 1/4 | 1/4 1/4 
1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 | 1/6. | 1/14) Rugby ............ if {4A tf 4 1/6 
1/1 | 1/14) 1/18 | 1/18 | 1/1h| 10} | Saffron Walden | 2) 2 | 172] 72 
1/5 | 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/0} | St. Albans /5 | 1/5 | 1/6 1/5 1/5 
1/2} | 1/2 | 1/24 | 1/2 1/2} 11 St. Helens............ 1/6 1/6 | 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 
1/6 | 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 j 1/1 Sawbridgeworth ...) 1/4 1/4 | 1/4 | 1/4 1/4 1/4 
1/3 | 1/3 1/3 1/3 7s | Saxmundham ...... 1/2 1/2 | 1/2 } 1f2 1/2 1/2 
1/44) 1/48 | 1/44 | 1/44) 1/44 |) 1/0 Scarborough......... 1/54 | 1/54 1/54 | 1/54 | 1/54 | 1/55 
1/6 | 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 | 1/1 Sevenoaks............ 1/4 1/4 1/4 1/4 1/4 1/4 
1/2h | 1/2h |) 1/2b) 1/2) 1/lk|) 1 Sheffield ............ 1/6 1/6 | 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 
1/6 | 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 | 1/1 Shrewsbury ......... 1/5 1/5 | 1/6 | 1/5 1/5 1/5 
1/6 | 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 | 1/1 Sittingbourne ...... 1/24 | 1/28 | 1/28 | 1/26 | 1/2} 1/2 

geet Southampton .....) 1/5 | 1/5 | 1/5 | 1/5 1/5 1/5 





/ 
1/3¢ | 1/3$ | 1/34 U3 1/34 | 11 Southend-on-Sea...) 1/5 | 1/5 1/5 | 1/5 1/5 1/5 


1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/1 Stockton-on-Tees ..| 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 ve 
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1/4 1/4 1/44 | 1/46 | 1/4 1/0} | Stoke-on-Trent ...| 1/6 1/6 | 1/6 | 1/6 1/6 1/6 
1/5 1/5 1/5g | 1/54 | 1/5 1/1 Srombelage usbdaied 1/5h | 1/54 | 1/5) | 1/58 | 1/54 | 1/5} 

1/2 | 1/2; 1/26] 1/ 11 | Stourport ............ 1/5 1/5 | 1/5 | 1/5 1/5 1/5 
1/5 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/4 1/ Stowmart Saimibbid 1/2 1/23 | 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/ 
1/3 1/3 1 1/3 1/3 11 Stratford-on-Avon | 1/4 1/44 | 1/44) 1/4 1/ 1/4 
1/23 | 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 11 ee aa 1/4 1/4 | 1/4 1/4 1/4 1/4 
1/4 1/44 | 1/4 1/ 1/4 1/0} | Sunderland 1/6 1/6 | 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 
1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 11 Swaffham ..... 1/lk | 1/18 | 1/18 | 1/18} 1/14 { 1/18 - 
1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/2 11 Swansea ..... 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 6 
1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/1 Swindon ..... 1/4 1/4 1/44 | 1/4 1/4 1/4 
1/5 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/4 1/0} | Tamworth............ 1/5 1/5 1/54 | 1/ 1/ 1/5 
1/3} | 1/38 | 1/3§ | 1/3§| 1/3} 11 Taunton ............ 1/4 1/4 1/4 | 1/4 1/4 1/4 
1/5 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/03 | Thetford ............ 1/24} 1/2 aia | 1/2 1/ 1/ 
1/4 1/ 1/4 1/4 1/44 | 1/0} | Torquay 1/5} | 1/5 1/54 | 1/ 1/ 1/ 
1/4 1/4 1/4 1/4 1/ ¥,” & By enna 1/4 1/4 174 | 1/4 1/4 1/4 
1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 11 Trowbridge ......... 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1 
1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/14 | Tunbridge Wells 1/4 1/4 1/4 1/4 1/4 1/4 
1/3§ | 1/38 | 1/3} | 1/3$| 1/3} 11 Uttoxeter ............ 1/4 1/4 1/4 1/4 1/4 1/4 
1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/1 Wakefield 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 
1/34 | 1/34 | 1/3$ | 1/34} 1/33 11 Walsall ........ 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 
1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/1} | Walsden ............ 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 
1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/1 Warminster ........ | 1/28 {| 1/2h| 1/2h| 1/2h| 1/2} 1 
1/4 1/4 1/4 1/4 1/4 1/— | Warrington ......... 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 
1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 11 Warwick ............ 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/5 f 
1/44 | 1/44} 1/48} 1/48 | 1/48 | 1/05 | Wells (Norfolk) 1/1h| 1/k} 1/18} 1/18] 1/18} 1/ 
1/5 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/ Welwyn Gar. City | 1/5 1/5 1/6 | 1/6 1/5 1/5 
1/4 / 1/4 3 1/0 | West Bromwich 1/6 1/6 176 | 1/6 1/6 1/6 

1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 11 Weston-super-Mare} 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/5 
1/4 1/4 1/4 1/4 1/4 1/0} | Weymouth ......... l/ 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 
1/4 1/4 1/4 1/4 1/4 1/0 | Whitby ............ 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/ 1/5 1/5 
1/4 1/4 1/44} 1 1/4 1/ NE oases enued 1/6 1/6 1/6 | 1/6 1/6 1/6 
1/1 1/1 1/1} 1/1 1/1 10} | Winchester ......... 1/3 1/ 1/3 1/3 1/ 1/ 
1/6 1/6 1/6 6 1/1 Windsor .........+.. 1 1/4 1/4 1/4 1/4 1/ 
1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/1 Wisbech ............ 1/24} 1/2 1/2 1/ 1 1 
1/24 | 1/2h | 1/241 1/2) | 1/23 ll Wolverhampton ...| 1/6 | 1/6 1/6 | 1/6 1/6 1/6 
1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 11} | Woodbridge ......... 1/2h) 1/2b| 1/2h) 1/2h) 1/2b) 1/e 

r 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 11 Worcester ......... 1/5 | 1/5 1/5 | 1/5 1/5 1/5 

1/4 1/4 1/4 1/4 1/0} |. Worksop ............ 1/44} 1/48) 1/44) 1/44 | 1/44) 1/4 
1/6 1/6 1/6 /6 1/6 1/] Worthing ............ 1/3 | 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 | ue 
1/5 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/5 1 Wrexham ......... 1/54 | 1/ 1/ 1/5$ | 1/ al 
vs | Ye | te | Ys | YS | MIE) Woon] Val aa'| va) | ia | i 

; ymoncnam ...... | / 

us Ve ie 6 ie Baty: Bey 7 eae 1/46 | 1/6 1/6 1/6 |} 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/1 















* The rate recognised the National Association of Plasterers, Granolithic and Cement Workers, as and from the Ist October, 1982, is 1/84 per howe, 
ed For Building Trade wages in Scotland, see page 152. 
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STANDARDISED NATURAL 
| ASPHALTE 


Formation of New Council. 

A Loncneon was held at the Café Royal on 
Tuesday last, in connection with the recent 
formation of the Natural Asphalte Mine- 
Owners’ and Manufacturers’ Council. Mr. F. M. 
a4 of the Limmer and Trinidad Asphalt 


, presided, and those t 
were the following :—Col. 8. C. Marriott, of 
The Limmer and rinidad Lake Asphalt Co. ; 
Vai do ‘Travers Aophalte Paving Oot, Lads 

vers te Paving Co., ; 
Mr. 8. D, Clements, of The Ragusa Asphalte 
Paving Co., Ltd.; Mr. M. 8S. Mitchell, of 
The General te Co., Ltd.; Mr. C. W. 
Mathewman, of ini 
Asphalte Co., Lid.; Mr. H. F. 
~~ of Highways Construction, Ltd.; Mr. 
C. R. Pomeroy, of The Western Trinidad 
te Co., Lid.; Mr. A. E. Nichol- 
son, of Neuchatel halte Paving Co., 
Lid., and Mr. G. J. Hancock, secretary, 
Natural Asphalte Mine-Owners’ and Manufac- 
turers’ Council. 

In the course of a speech, Mr. Bond said 
that with the development and wider use of 
mastic asphalte in building construction the 
leading asphalte companies had for some time 
been conscious that approved standards of 
pay ey materials of executive prac- 
tice should be set up, in order that users of 
this class of asphalte, and particularly those 
who had the responsibility for specification, 
should have that measure of protection to 
which they were entitled. As a result, and 
following representations to the same effect 
which were made to the industry by archi- 
tects, public bodies and others, discussions 
took place between a number of leading com- 
panies, with a view to exploring every avenue 
which might lead to the establishing of such 
standards. 

It was felt that, unlike most building mate- 
rials for which standard specifications had 
been prepared, asphalte was in a class alone, 
in that the asphalte company was not only 
the manufacturer of the material, but was 
generally also the contractor for its applica- 
tion. It was clear, therefore, that it would not 
be sufficient to prepare and standardise speci- 
fications governing its constituents and manu- 
facture only, but that it would be necessary 
also for standards of executive practice to be 
set up. 

After discussion, investigation and close 
technical research, unanimity had been ob- 
tained, and companies comprising many of 
those most experienced with that specialist 
material had been successful in agreeing upon 
and standardising specifications and methods 
of application, which were based on their 
joint experience, knowledge and resources. In 
order to implement those findings, and so that 
users of asphalte can take full advantage of 
them, it was realised that it would be neces- 
sary for an impartial body to be set up, on 
which all the companies who had undertaken 


those investigations would be represented, and 


the Natural Asphalte Mine-Owners’ and 
Manufacturers’ Council had therefore been 
formed. That Council would closely watch 
the interests of the architect, quantity sur- 
veyor, —_ authority, builder, and of all 
users of mastic asphalte, and was prepared 
to guarantee strict adherence to the stan- 
dards it has set up by means of a warranty 
issued under seal. 

The Council was, therefore, a body repre- 
sentative of the principal asphalte companies 
in the United Kingdom, and had been formed 
for the purpose of co-ordinating and stan- 
dardising the manufacture and application of 
mastic asphalte for building construction in 
regard to raw materials, technical eouipment, 
research and executive practice. The Coun- 
cil's primary object had been achieved and 
standard specifications had been drawn up 
governing the three main classes of mastic 
asphalte work: roofing, damp course and 
basement work and flooring. 

Tt had been definitely established during 
the course of research and confirmed in prac- 
tice, that only certain grades and blends of 
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raw materials would give entirely satisfactory 


results (dependent to a extent upon 
their geological formation physical struc- 
ture), but in the past, owing to the fact that 
the resources of raw ials available to 


the various companies represented on the 
Council were limited to the particular centres 
of production to which they had access, it 
was naturally not possible to combine the 
most valuable properties of each source into 
a single manufactured product. 

In future the joint resources of raw mate- 
rials, which included many of the best-known 
asphalte mines in the world, would be at the 
common disposal of all members, and the 
standardising of manufacture, es 
the findings of the exyerts, had thus n 
made icable. The sources of supply of 
natural material which would be atilised in 
the Council’s specifications included the well- 
known mines at : Val de Travers, Neuchatel, 
Switzerland: the ssel Region, Bassin de 
Seyssel, France; St. Jean de Maruéjols, Gard, 
France; and native bitumen from the asphalt 
lake, Trinidad, British West Indies. ese 
materials would be imported in a raw state 
and manufactured in Great Britain. 

In order to assist architects and cthers in 
this connection, the Council had prepared an 
illustrated brochure, containing numerous 
diagrams, showing methods of construction in 
buildings employing the use of asphalte. In 
order to afford users of mastic asphalte a 
ready means of identification and also as a 
proof of authenticity, the Council has adopted 
a trade mark. 

Mr. J. B. London, of the Lawford Asphalte 
Co., returned thanks to Mr. Bond for his able 


speech. 
NEW CINEMAS 


Bristol.—Work is to begin at once on the 
new super-cinema in Queen’s-avenue, Clifton. 
The company responsible is the Queen’s 
Avenue Cinema Co. Mr. W. H. Watkins, 
F.R.LB.A., Sun-buildings, Clare-street, 
Bristol, is the architect, in association with 
Mr. Morgan Willmott, F.R.I.B.A., of 27, 
Park-place, Cardiff. The new cinema will 
seat 2,200, and the work will be carried out 
by Bristol contractors. 

Galway.—Galway is to have an up-to-date 
cinema costing £18,000, seating 1,400. Work 
is to start immediately. Mr. Walter 
McNally is at the head of the new venture, 
and in addition is having the Empire, which 
he already controls in Galway, modernised. 

.—T.C. approved plans for a cinema 
at the junction of Montreal-avenue and 
Charch-lane for Mr. A. Cansfield. 

Oban.—As the result of negotiations be- 
tween Oban Cinema Co. and the new com- 
pany recently formed, which acquired the old 
post office site in Argyll-square, where the 
second cinema house was to be built, a new 
arrangement has been made. The present 
cinema house company in George-street has 
acquired the ground and building rights from 
the new company, and will proceed shortly 
with the erection of the cinemas. 

Southgate.—The U.D.C. has received plans 
from Mr. King for the lay-out of land in 
Bowes-road, opposite Natal-road, for the 
erection of shops and a cinema. 

Victoria.—A scheme is afoot to erect a 
news-reel cinema in Victoria Station over and 
behind the entrance to the station in Buck- 
ingham Palace-road. The organisers of the 
scheme are British News Theatres, Ltd., of 
which Mr. Norman J. Hulbert is a director. 
Other information about this scheme was 
given in our issue of January 6. 

Waterloo (Lancs).—Application was made 
to the Liverpool County Licensing Justices 
for a licence for a cinema to be erected on the 
site of Capenhurst, Crosby-road North, 
Waterloo, of which Mr. A. E. Shennan, 14, 
North John-street, Liverpool, is the architect, 
The plans have received the approval of 
Waterloo-with-Seaforth District Council. 

Walthamstow.—The proprietors of the 
Re Cinema, Hale d-road, E., have 
un consideration the reconstruction and 
enlargement of their building. The plans 
have been by Messrs. Howes and 
Jackman, 10, Gray’s Inn-square, W.C.1, but 
no contracts have been let yet. 
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CONTRACTS, 
COMPETITIONS, &c. 


_ For some contracts still open, but not included 
in this List, see previous issues. Those with an 
asterisk are advertised in this number. Certain 
conditions beyond those given in the following 
information are imposed in some cases, such as that 
advertisers do not bind : to accept the 
lowest or any tender, that a fair clause shal! 
ill be made for 


Borough Engineer, ney Dee 
, ; t 
Surveyor, D.8.; Town Clerk, TC; County En- 
Enontec County Surveyor, C.S.; Surveyor, S. ; 
BUILDING, PAINTING, ELECTRIC 
LIGHTING, HEATING, etc. 


JANUARY 25. 
8 —Building.—Pubtic convenience at 
corner of Summer-lane and be gy Neel TS 


H. H. Humphries, hoe, E. a p. £2. 

es.—For Caterham and Warling- 

ham U.D.C Cierk, Council Offices. Dep. 23 3s. 
Gork.—Instailation—Of electric light in eye, ear 
and throat department of Cork County Home and 
Hospital, for South Cork Public Assistance Board. 
D. kgan, secretary, Boardroom, Douglas-rd., Cork. 
.—Convenience.—Public couvenience in 
Parkinson-rd., for U.D.C. §. 
i ‘gh.—O Offices at tramway depot, 
Westfield, for T.C. E. J. MacRae, A.R.1.B.A., City 


Architect. 
Hartlepool.—Houses.—17 houses in Hart-rd. and 
es for T.C. J. H. Miers, B.E. and 8. Dep. 


6. 
Killeagh.—Repairing.—Also 
residence at Kal f. Co. 
Public Assistance rd. 
Buardroom, Douglas-rd., Cork. | : 
Knowle.—Villa.—Admission villa, with all inci- 
dental works, at Knewle Mental Hospital, near 
Fareham, Hants, for Hampshire Joint Mental 
Health institutions’ Committee. J. M. Sheppard & 
cigs 9 aguas mge 38, Bedford-pl., Londen, W.C.1. 


Markinch.—Houses.—20, for T.C. A. D. Haxton, 
architect, Commercialvd., Leven. 

Newent.—Hlouses.—25 houses, for R.D.C. W. 
Francis, Building Surveyor. Dep. £2 2s. 

Torquay.— Houses.—Rendering ger | certain 
elevations of 44 houses on Windmill Hill housing 
estate. P. W. Ladmore, B.E. op. £225. 

Truro. — Kesidence. — Residence at Killiganoon, 


painting dispensary 
Cork, for South Cork 
. Egan, secretary, 


near Truro. A. J. Cornelius, F.R.I.B.A., architect, 
Truro. 

JANUARY 26. 
_Havant.—Painting.—External of Town Hall, for 
U.D.C JANUARY 27. 


Berwick-upon-Tweed.—Houses.—8 three-apartment 
houses in one block at Middle-st., Spittal, for T.C. 
G. K. Dav.dson, BS. se 

Killinawas.—House.—House on lands of Killina- 
was, Co. Longford, Edgeworthstown, for Irish Land 
Commission. gan, secretary, Irish Land 
Commission, Upper Merrion-st., Dublin. 


JANUARY 28. : 
_ Bristol.—Houses.—88 houses at Bedminster hous- 
ing site; 22 houses at The Dings housing site; 12 
houses at St. Anne’s housing site; and one work- 
shop at Bedminster housing site, for T.C. City 
Engineer, Housing Department, 51, Prince-st. : 
Tenby.—Houses.—10 non-parlour type houses in 
pairs on Lower Maudlins, for T.C. B. Morley, 
BS. Dep. £2 2s. : 
Tredegar. — Rooms. — Relaying Rugby football 
field, together with new drainage system to same, 
and erecting dressing-rooms with shower baths, etc., 
at recreation ground. George P. Morgan, hon. sec.. 
* Rydal,” Avalon-terr., Tredegar, Mon. 


JANUARY 320. 

Cambridge.—Clinic.—In Auckland-rd., for T.C 
B.S, Dep. £2 2s. 

Cork.—Hospital_—At Bessboro’, Blackrock, Cork. 
for the Order of Sisters of Sacred Hearts of Jesus 
and Mary. B. O’Flynn, B.E.. M.R.LA-L., architect. 
60, South-mall, Cork. Dep. £5. 

Cowes.—Housing.—12 semi-detached non-parlour 
type houses on Mill Hill site, for U.D.C. J. W 
Webster, E. and 8. Dep. £2 2s. ; 

Dunmurry.—Residence.—Residencé at Black’s-rd.. 
Duonmurry. W. D. and R. T. Taggart, architects, 
Scottish Provident Buildings, Belfast. | 

Kingsbury.—Sewer.—Laying of a 9 in. surface 
water sewer, approximately 260 yds. long, ™ 
Church-lane, for U.D.C. R. C, N. Newport, E. and 


8. Dep. £2 2s. : 

ae, W.2.—Te its.—Brindley-st., for 
BS... TC. 7 Hall. fn £1 = dias dee 
——- ouses.—Three blocks ©: . 
pon ouses in township of Pocklington, for 
1.D.C. J. Butterworth. 8. Dep. £2 2s. ; 
- West Riding.—Building—(1) Lay-out of play- 
ing fields and formation of asphalt tennis courts. 
and provision of tennis court surrounds, at Keighley 





new _—, [persed Bes ogg Be (2) “ng = 
ng a " 
wron ron unclim e e at ee at 


of Maltby grammar school, for C.C, 
Officer, County Hall, Wakefield. 
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pemaiaae ity 
Barnacre.—Demoli —T Ww. 
mnowal of Ghee used as offices ona Pac. othe 


huts at Grizeda Bm rocersete, pueere. near 
Garstang, for Fyide ‘Water Board. 2. 2. At 
cngiacer,’ Head Olllos, Gelien th aaa 


‘ouses.— 156, for 8.0. ola. Rea 


Gilli 
fern, A.R.1.B.A., B.E. 

sscchanaatlavume oConae BP ag and ad- 
ditions 1© premises previously og as Victoria 


Hall, Greys-rd., to form a subject 
or Oxfordshire C.C, T. Willeon pg ogee 


Education, New-rd., Oxford. " Dep. £1 1s. 
Middleton.—Houses.—26 Yt on site - Town- 

pete eo for U.D.C J. Bowen, 
R.LA.A., Fermoy. 


M Nottingham. —W irta Also fitting up of lightin 
points Im houses situate in urban districta of 
Arnold, Carlton, Hucknall, and West Bridgford. 
and parishes of Edwalton "Gedling Holme Pierre- 
pont, Radcliffe-on-Trent, ‘uddington South Wil- 
ford, and part of Colwick, for Gity Electrica! 
Engineer, Electricity Department, Talbot-st. Dep. 
£1 1s 

Nk ag yam Of mortuary and 
works, for the 


County Borough. Town Clerk, 
Municipal Buildings, "hen os 63 534 ' 


2 a on 1. 
London.— eat Old .—Above-ground convenience for 
both sexes at Old Town, Clapham, 8.W.4, for 
Wandsworth B.E., 215, Balham High -rd., 


S.W.17 

Upton.—Station.—Police station at Upton, near 
Pontefract, for West Ridin ‘a West Riding 
Architect, County Hall, Wak. 


FEBRUARY ry 
Brentwood.—Cotiages.—For Essex ©.C. County 
Architect, County Hall, Chelmstord. Dep. £1 Is. 


to the County Accountant ). 

*Foxhall, Ipswich.—Telephone Exchange.—For 
the Commissioners, H.M.O.W. Contracts Branch, 
Room 65d, 3rd Floor, King Charles-st., London, 
S.W.1. Dep. £1 1s. 


FEBRUARY 4. 

Burry Port.—Hall.—Institute for Burry 
Memorial Hall and Institute Committee. 
fiths & Son, architects, Faleon-chambers, 
Dep. £2 2s. 

Droitwich. —Conveniences.—In 
TC. R. BE. Hulse, B.E. and 8. Dep. £2 2s. 

East Ardsiey.—Wiring. —For elocaric light of 12 
houses in Matn-st., East Ardsley, —" Ardsley East 
and West U.D.C. F. A. Brown, 

Oldham.—Houses .—386, Adbey Saille estate, for 

and __ builder, 


C.B. B.E. and §. Dep. 
Ripon. — Building. — Bricklayer 
plumber, electrician and tiler, for work in connec- 
lion with housing, for Masthouses, Ltd. N. Lush, 
\.M.Inst.C.E., Engineer to Co., Ure Bank. 
Sedbergh.—Houses.—Three on Fairholme housing 
cheme, for R.D.C, A. Knewstubb, architect and 
chartered surveyor, St. Andrew’s-chambers, Penrith. 


FEBRUARY 6. 

Mullingar.—Hospital—New County Hospital at 
Mullingar, Co. Westmeath, for Westmeath County 
Board of Health. T. F. McNamara & Sons, archi- 
tects, 5, Dawson-st., Dublin. Dep. £5. 

*Thornham and West Rudham, Norfolk. 
Houses.—For the Docking R.D.C. J. A. Stoughton, 
Clerk to the Council, Fakenham. Dep. £1 ls. 


(cheque). 

Willesden.—Fencing.—Wrought-iron fencing, gates 
and dwarf wall, at Kingsbury Cemetery, for U.D.C. 
F. ng E. £5 5s. 

Willesden.—Fencing. —Supply and erection of 
close-boarded oak fencing at Kingsbury Cemetery, 
for U.DC. PF. Wilkinson, E. Dep. £5 &. 

FEBRUARY 7. 

Egypt.—Bnilding.—Electric power station og 

Ou Oe eer, Dem < — Trade, 36, 
1een- A. 
—Junior Council School. — Clerk, The 


Port 
W. Grif- 
Lianelly. 


Victoria-sq., for 


Pays Winchester. Dep. £1 ls. (to Hampshire 
C.C.). 
FEBRUARY 8. 

Manchester.— Houses.—On Wethenawe estate. 
Housing Director, Town Hall. Dep. £2 

*Ma . — Honses. — Clayton John Hey- 
wood-st.) estate. Housing Director, Town Hall. 
Dep. £2 2s. (te the City Treasurer). 


FEBRUARY 10. 
Durham.—Renovations.—Internal renovation of 
Shire Hall and Education Offices, for County Coun- 
cil. J. Merrett, C.8., 43, Old Elvet, Durham. 


" FEBRUARY > 1 eal 
Banbury.—Honses.—8 non-pariour, 4 r 

4 same type Hornton, and 4 same type Tadmarton ; 
for R.D. A. Hunt, S., Castle-wharf. 

Dingle.—Laundry.—New laundry and_renovations 
at Dingle distriet hospital, for County Kerry Board 
of Health and Public Assistance. Winters & 
yy consulting engineers and ace to 
Board, 27, Molesworth-st., Dublin. Dep. £5 5s 

Hemsworth,—Pavilion.—In Vale Head- park, for 
U.D.C. A. Wright, clerk. Dep. £1. 
FEBRUARY 14. 

Canvey Island.—Schoo!l.—For Fesex CC. Cay 
Arebitect, County Hall, Chelmsford. Dep. £2 2s. 
(to the County Accountant). 

FEBRUARY 18. 

Tewk emo —10 houses at Priors Park 

site, for T.C.. W. Ridler, B.S. Dep. £2 2s. 


MATERIALS, etc. 


ANUARY 25. 
Bradford.— : , ete.—For T.C. F. Marsden, 
City BE. and 


8. 
ull.—Highway Materials—For T.C. H. Hamer, 


City E 
FER Materials.—For R.D.C. 
A. 8. Northover, 8. 
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Highway Materials.—for Chelsea B.C. 
Ww. on anning, B.S. 
UDO Can Ww tiIminae 


gaan Fag 
Sutton Road Materiails.—Fo c. 
P. Parr, B.E. & § ole ore 
“JANUARY 27. 
Selfast.—Builder’s Materiais—For Electricity 
Committee. City Electrical K., Bast yi st. 
Kettering.— Materials.—For R.D.C H. J. 
Parker, 8. 
eed Green.—Road Materials—For U.D.C. 


JANUARY 28. 
Durham.—Highway Materials —For C.C. W. J. 
—_. C.E. Ras & &., 4, Old Elvet, Durham.: 
Road Materials.—For U. D.C. J. E. 
Har reaves, r and §. 


and Oepewtey —aighwny Materials.— 
Porteous, E. and 8. 


For U.D.C. RB. H. 
London — Road Materials._For Paddington B.C. 
w. Abbiss, T.C. 
ititenam.— Highway ee. om % “ 8. 
ets ayo - "ieee etc.—For U.D , wee FP 
Eley S an 


—Road Materials. —For U.D.C. A. Bromly, 


E. and 8. 
Somerset.—_Tar, etc.—For C.C. E. Stead, C5S., 
Milton-rd., Weston- -super-Mare. 
JANUARY 30. 
Bridgwater.—Road Materials—For T.C. R. A. 
Watson, B.E. and 8. 
Gainsborough. —Highway Materials.—For U.D.C. 


S. Algar, 8. 
Hendon.—Road Materials —For R.D.C. H. W. 


Rackham, 8. 
——. .—For Bethnal Green 


London.—Builders’ 
B.C. A. E. Darby, B 

a ae oe C.c. W. H. Morgan, 
Ww. H. 


Middlesex 
Cc. a — 
1 ‘Materials. —~For CC. 


PP mero C é.. Guildhall, 8.W.1. 
West Suffolk.—Road Materials.—For C.C. E. H. 
Bond, C.S8., Bury St. Edmund’s. 
JANUARY 31. 
— —Hi eeag Materials.—For T.C.  B.E. 


igh ne Material.—For T.C. C. H. 
Blakeway, BE. and 
lingham.—Hichway Materials.—For T.C. J. L. 
Reiter B.E. and 8. 
Hertfordshire. “+ sperma etc.—For C.C. A. E. 
Prescott, U.S., Hatfield 
London. — Highway " Materials. — For 
B.C, E. Austin, T.C. 
Trowbridge.—Chippings, ete.—For U.D.C. 
W. J. Clark, E. & 8. 
FEBRUARY 1. 
Axminster.—Road Materiais—For R. and U.D.Cs. 
I W. Pike, 8., Councilchams., Axminster 
Barnstaple.—Stone, ete.—For R.D.C. R. J. Ayers, 
Highway &., The Red pore Castle-st. 
NO TE. 
Selby.—Road Mater: Si - Mor U.D.C. 
S., 5, New-lane. 


ENGINEERING, IRON AND STEEL.j 


JANUARY 25. 

Supply. — Reinforced concrete 
in parish of Lianrhidian 
Higher, for R.D.c. M. Pugh, clerk, 14, North- 
ampton-place, aye ey Dep £2. 

JANUARY 26. 

Dursiey.—Water Supply.—Reservoirs and exten- 

sion of about 880 yds. of 2-in. or 3-in. mains at 


Battersea 


Geo. 


W. J. Kay, 


Gower, — Water 
tower at Three Seneees, 


Kingswood, nr. Wotton-under-Edge, Glos., for 
R.D.C, Vernon S. Barnes, L.R.1.B.A., 1, King 
Streat-parade, Stroud. 1s. 


£1 
a feregnac nesseettaction: —Also strengthening of 
, Stenscholl and Brogaig bridges in the Island 
S g ‘ye, ee C.C. R. Robertson, CS., 26, Bank-st.. 


— by.—T Water tower near town of 
u 7 Seba ate y 
: ¥; T. & C. Hawksley, civil 


Rugby, for Corporation. 
coclauuna, # ld Queen-st., Westminster, 8.W.1. 


Dep. £3 ie JANUARY 28. 

Crediton.—Reservoir—Covered service reservoir, 
pump house, fencing to reservoir site, and laying 
and jointing of approximately 1,000 lin. yds. of 
4-in. and 3in. cast-iron water mains, to word ™_ 
necessary valves, specials, etc., for 
Dep. £2 2s. 

London.—Steelwork.—Steelwork for. bridges, for 
South Indian Railway Co., Ltd. A. uirhead, 
Bensere Director, 91, Petty France, Westminster, 

1. 


JANUARY 30. 

Newton Abbot.—Drainage.—914 lin. yds. of stone- 
ware pipe sewers and drains, ranging from 15 
inches to 6 inches dia., and about 83 lin. yds. of 
cast-iron pipe sewers, 15 inches and 12 inches dia., 
together with manholes, gullies, and other inci- 


dental works, for U.DC. F. W. 8. Stanton, E., 
M Inst,C.E., 5, Victoria-st., Westminster, 8.W.1. 
Dep. £1. 


South Africa.—Iron. —350 tons of hematite pig iron 
and 80 tons cold blast pig iron, for South African 
Le hati and Harbours. . of Overseas Trade, 
S.W.1. (Ref. G.X. 12173.) 

B reat ye lg brid to carry 
rimsby.—Bridge.—Underline _ bridges 
L a N. s. Rai ae over Weelsby-rd., at Grimsby, 


for C.B. H. Gilbert Whyatt, B.E. Dep. £ 
FEBRUARY 17. 
Formb iw Pestructor.—For U.D.C. E. K 
Gollan, E. and § 
“‘PEBRUARY 18. 


Cairo.—Steel Plates—For the Director-General, 
Mechanical and Electrical Department, Ministry of 
Public Works, Cairo. Inspecting Engineer to 
Egyptian Government, 41, Tethall-st., London. 
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FEBRUARY 22. 

Lexden and Winsiree.—Water Supply.—Carting, 
excavalung and laying of approximately 3 miles of 
318, Cast-.fon pipe mains Bae appurtenant works 
in parsh of fing ago ey Suppiy and delivery 
of upproximately 100 tons of Sin. cast-iron pspes 
and epeciais, for RDG. " bende & Walker, consult- 
of cane, Multon-chambs., Nottingham. Dep 


ROAD, SEWERAGE AND WATER 


WORKS. 
Herne Ba akmapenecte Wentemes “aa tend 
y-—Making-up. . 
ing frum Boulevard-rd. to Spenser-rd., for a D.C. 


. d. Wormieighton, E. & 8. 
rainage,—Construction of approxi- 
mately 3,800 lin. yds. of foul and surface water 
sewers, bee from 9 in. to 3 in. in dia., Man- 
noles, etc., Cosham district of city, for T.C. 
K. J. Jenkine, City E Dep. £5 6s. 
rs Leigh 8 Station soil an Ce ht 
sewe new or a, '. 
Dyer, B.E. and 8. Dep. £2. 
Sutton and Cheam.—Drainage.—Also culverting 
of water couree, Park Farm estate (western ome). 
tor U.D.C. Wm. Hedley Grieves, 8. Dep. £3 36 


London.— Ma meson oie — and foot f 
—Making-up.—. ways ways 0 
Reckhampton-rd., Giennie-rd. and 5 Menurvany- avers 
ieee a Lambeth B.C. Osmond Catthn, B.E. 


Dep 
—Sewer.— Extension of Hendon mus 

éewer, in Silksworth- —_ for distance of 344 y 
comprising 215 lin. yde of 61 in. dia. relativosd 
concrete cube sewer in wos 10 ft. 6 in. deep; 99 
lin. yds. of 27 in, dia. reinforced conerete cube 
sewer in trench, 10 ft. deep; 30 lin, yds. of 27 in 
~ reinforced’ concrete cube —, in trench, 

3 ft. deep; for C.B. B.E. Dep. £2 2s. 

JANUARY 27, 

Formby.—Sewer.—134 lin. yds. of 6 in. dia. con- 
crete pipe sewer and polantatenoent of roadway in 
Victoria-rd., for U.D. . Kendrick Gollan, KE. 


and 8 
JANUARY 2. 

Romford. — = — Of _ Kaiten: rd., Ken- 
sington- Bg Norfo Sherringham-av., for 
U.DAL. ¥, 6, Daemens, omit Dep. £2 2s. 

UARY 2. 


Lindsey (Lincs). sy an tar and proprie- 
tary materials for = ying or dressing of 
roads, for C.C. A. G. haw, C.8., Newland, 
Lincoin. 

Reamer. —Making-up.—Of Astor-av., Burlington- 

ae a 9g av., Derby-av., and Lonsdale-av., for 
0, G. Beaumont, E. and 8. £2 2s 

© triton isting up. —In Minniedale, Surbiton 
consisting of sewerage, carriageway and footpath 
works, fer U.D.C. Dep. 2. 1s. " es: 

Yeovil.—Making- up.—Of portion of Sandhurst-rd., 


for T.C 
JANUARY 31. 
London.—Tarring.—Coating with tar or 
minous material about 56 miles of roads 
borough, for Istington B.C. B.E 
Nortnfleet.—Sewer.—470 yds. of 21in. concrete 
tube “Wig ie including necessary nennees, etc., for 
U.D.C, J. A. Mitchell, 8. Dep. 2 


FEBRUARY 1. 
Barnstaple.—Maintenance.—Of certain roads, for 
R.DC. R. J, Ayers, Highways 8., Red House, 
Castle-st. 
Glacton.—Sewer.—Laying approximately 250 lin. 
yds. of 9 in. stoneware pipe sewer, with manholes 
and other appurtenant works, in Thornbury-rd., for 
I.D.C. Wm. Aiston, 
.—Sewers.—36-in, dia. cast-iron and cun- 
crete pipe sewers in tunnel under Sonthern Railway 
between. Hambro’-rd. and Eardley-rd., Streatham, 


_ bita- 
in the 


S.W., for Wandsworth B.C. B.E., 215, Balham 
High- rd., S.W.17. 

Newton Abbot. -- Dressing. — Surface dressing 
roads, for U.D.C. § 


FEBRUARY 4. 
Merton and Morden.—Road.—Roadmaking and 
other works in — Ges extension of Seaforth- 
av., Merton, for U.D G..Jerram, E. and’ 8 


Dep. £1. 
FEBRUARY 4. 
Oldham.—-Sewers._Koad and sewer works on 
Abbey Hills housing estate, for C.B. B.E. and 8. 


Dep. £2 2s 
FEBRUARY 6. 

Brigg.—Pipes.—2,650 yds. of 4-in. and 1,800 yds 
of 3-in. cast-iron age sluice valves, hydrants and 
ancillary work, for UDC. Sileock & Simpson, 
engineers, 25, Victoria-st., Westminster. £3. 

co —Main. —Laying and jointing of approxi. 
mately 78 lin. yds. of %-in. dia. main at de 
about 22 ft. cover, construction of eqncrete pit a 
contingent works, at Hampton Works, Lower Sun- 
bury-rd., Hampton-on-Thames, for ‘W.B. G. PF. 
Stringer, Clerk of Board. Dep. £10. 

. Alban—Making-u Pr Lancaster-rd., for 
TC. F. T. Negus, City E. and &., 3, St. Peter’s-st. 
Dep. £1 18. 

Willesden.—Roads.—Approach road, soil and sur- 
face water sewers, = incidental works, at Kings 
bury Cemetery, for U.D.C. FP. Wilkingon, Dep 
£5 5s. 


Newcastie-on-T treets.—New streets a 
Walker, for Corporation. City Estate and Property 


Surveyor. 


Public Bpootatments 


JANUAR 
*Farnham.—Clerk of Works: —For the U.D.C. 
Clerk, Council Offices. 
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CURRENT & PROPOSED BUILDING WORK’ 


T.C. for Town Council; U.D.C. for Urban District Council ; R.D<. for Rural District 


wm sy ay 4 
Council; E.C. for Eéuweation Committee ; B.C. for 


: P.C. for Parish Council ; M.H. for 
; B. _t ae Soest ot 


Minin of M. 8, for ies Tees: “> ; 


District Surveyor, D 

Surveyor, 8. ; Riginsst, E. 

Alfreten.—U D.C. propose public baths at Somer- 
Market tei 


Alswick.—W. Ww. * ‘Pasker, F.R.1.B.A., 17, Clare- 
mount-rd., Pg mente te architect te North- 
umberland C been instructed to examine possi- 


bilities of convertung Poor Law Instatution to 


Andover. TO approved : agg ar ak ae 
Palace "Theatre C.; 14 » comes, & mag een ne 
i Couniy-1d., eB, 3 pairs villas in Weyhill- 


—-Pians prepared for 14 houses. 


mJ 


gts 
D. W. Giass, sii pia pons 
oe \ oom aft Li , for sebeilding of 23, 
orse Market 


bishop af Wak hall at’ Lund Wood, for 
few wt ag Ft nth Paxton & Hill, 


— ye soy ved £105,000 building 
i “Betas é ny ante Taman” of Belfast 
eo pial Pandy Belper Salem Methodist 
Church to erect a at hott room to Sanday school. 
Birkenhead,— fied Corporation 


of its 
approval in pric of 3 chapels im Corporation's 
new cemetery 


Biyth.— to be asked by Housing Committee 
to iyine UC, ta be asl houses on South Farm 


*Spotten.—T.C. propose technical college in Man- 
chester-rd. 
Boston.—T.C. £5,025 a ogg Bont for oliees. 


approved 
modernisation of Assembl 
are me application to Ministry Byer sanction ge 


i erasterd.— Assistance Committee se 
a wards at institution = oe 


additional hy at £1,200. 
ye rc C. te buila entertainment hall, 


n-air swimming baths, and 
ope mide of Br 


Bromiey 6 pairs of houses, 
Haveriate and road Keo , Hayes Place estate, 
Boot & 


ienan City E. estimated “yy and sewers for 
> uae new houses at 


to oe a ak 


oiler, 4 ‘Benwell & ‘Black; office and build- 
i ar, ber, Ben Border Engineering Contrac- 
tors. 

Carrenshore. —Plans red for 16 dwelling 
houses =e site. Wilson & Sait, architects, 
Station-14., ngemo 

and Warlingham.—U.D.C. approved :— 
addition to nurses’ home block, Browning Bethany 
B nploye hall and 


wnend, W. J. fewer 

a ae a sanctioned housing scheme by 
ee een 2. D.C. to build 10 nen-pariour 
cot at Tackley, 6 at ld and 6 at 
Coom + Sad to sek for sanction from M.H. to 


“emia .—Housing Committee decided to 
“onl at oy een to build church for 
St. Mary’s Parish, Harrowgate Hill. Rev. A. H. 
— vicar. noone + not a . 


Chilton, & 


& Jarvis, 17 houses, 
houses, fier olhurstrd. Cs carey Nery on 


Eldon-st.; Boroug 
; Boroug’ rveyor, Renee, Hundens-lane. 
“saath Be ve sppreved 32 semi-detached 
houses, oo estate, F. E. Standen. 
‘ ‘ — builder, 3, Tong-st.. 
proposes 26 houses arry-st. 
ogy: ? habe er or ee by T.C.:—RB. Casale & 
Sons r orfolk-st., Strand, W.C.2, 
nouses, 4 of the Sudbu ry Ai igs 





Farnham-rd., 43 houses at 
Clauson-av. ; Murdoch (builder), estate office, 
Dawilish-av.. ao 13 houses, Tavistock-av. ; 
R. A. ©. Chorchward, —— 12 Meet 
S.W.1 (for A. E. hew), 20 honses. P oenge 
London and Provincial Building Co., Foe yh 
iaee sade Whe in ok og ig 
Fieldi n c onses, 

R Fielding & Son, Sonthail Park estate. Southall. 
10 houses, Westvale-ter. Horsenden-lane: Percy 
Bilton. LAd., 113, Park- x W., factory at Bideford- 


“See also List of Contracts, Competitions, etc. 





Goes a Water Boar mane Darvas. C.E.; Coun’ 


av., for Alderman Silk Co.; 8. H. West, architect, 
4, The Broadway, W.5, j 
Coachworks, Lid., Boston-rd. ; ee 
architect, Mount View, Rickmansw dance 
and billiard rds saloon, Ruislip-rd.; E. E. Farrent, 
architeet, 6. Erlesmere-g ardené, West Bai 

hall at Green Haneeusee, for Miss - 


Ecctes.—T . oved plans for canes of 
St. Mary Magdalnc'e Church for Ag ent 
—T.C approved :~L. Ather, 8 

at Back Enfield- rd. ; T. S. Armstrong, shops at 
Wrekenton-row, Wrekenton; J. Watson, 12 flats in 


detached vilias De go and none. 
yen trustees, additions a alterations 
igh West-st. Methodist Church 
Tyne.—Bensham Motor Co., Ltd., 
Bensham-rd., propose to extend garage, but have 
not yet placed contract. 
—T.C. approved: 11 houses at Her- 
bert-rd., Rainham, T. Ballard. 
Yarmouth. —T.C. approved :-~10 houses, 
pues. B. S. oe. 
Haworth.—U.D propose showroom for gas- 
works and slectticity departments in Mill Hey. 
Tyne.—U.D.C. og og plans sub- 
mitted by W. G. Coulson for hotel at corner of 
Black-rd. and Victoria-rd. East. Architects, J. H. 


Morton & Son, Martins Bank-chams., 6South 
Hesse. —U D.C. — to support amended 
Humber 
High W a approved :—F. Long- 
w .. 12 houses, Summerleys-rd., Princes Rie. 
borough. 


itkley.—£6,000 scheme for dealing with sewage 
from parish of Middleton, Ilkley, and including 
suspénsion footbridge on reach of Wharfe known 
as Crum Wheel, formed subject of M.H. inquiry. 
Keswick.—Council to submit plans to M.H. for 
houses to be erected at Heads-lane clearance area. 
K 1.D.C. received M.H. approval to 
consider application from Council for approval of 
suitable site for further working-class dwellings. 
Leeds.—Rufus Sanderson, Ltd., to reconstruct pre- 
mises in Commercial-st.—Tenders to he invited 
for factory, ty a and offices at Lupton-av., 
off York-rd., for C. & M. Sumrie, Ltd. Jans by 
C. Castelow, architect, Park-row. 
Leicester.—M.H. sanctioned loan for new bus 
garage for a. Tramways and Omnibus. 
D.C. eB ans for sana- 
torium of Corernors of ie « School. 
London (Fulham).—B.C. recosamend application 
to Blectricity Commissioners for extension of sanc- 
tion to borrowing of £33,406 for acquisition of pro- 
rty of Lewis & Lewis, Litd., for extension of 
a a ge nerating station .—Application to be 
tricity Commissioners for extension of 
_ ne generating station in Townmead-rd. by pur- 
aero. of leasehold premises known as “ Evos 
arf. 
London (Lewisham).—-B.C. approved :—M. Holmes 
4 Co., 6 houses, Como-rd.; H. Macintosh, 25 houses, 
Breckley-grove. 
Manchester.— Plans by ey by Corporation :— 
—— babe & datehe né, Lid., Manchester-td. 
guley ; ns, *» ter-rd.. 
Chorkon-com-Hardy, . "houses +d 3 hing and 


tton-rd., Wood- 
taco tends also 
4 shops and houses roe g 2 houses on Manches err ; 
R. Parkinson, Hoily-villas, Northenden-rd., Sale. 
3 “houses on Yew ree-rd.. beng go "Lords 
tes, Ltd., Walishaw-st. Oldham, 29 houses on 
Longley-lane, Nort E. L. Doyle, 15, Crump- 
ne, Crumpsall. x ‘bouses. Holland-rd. aaa 
Meredith, Birchfields- 
Old. Halilone Rucholme 
tenders invited for reconstruction 
Denk’ gee ent te yeay aed read 
negate-r ans by Ba re’ 
wae Dept = airy! fe -st., Leeds. 
approved :—34 house 
[meee land, Bishop-st., Arne-st.. and Garda aa 
Newport. estate of Cleveland Trust, for Stephen 
Coates. Ltd, 
a Middieton.—Corporation propose baths at Suffield- 
a ge ge aang Saepete sietenans to 
orecam 
gas showrooms and court h As re 
Newsham.—It has been decided to proceed with 
alterations to premises to provide bakery for 
ae : oerere ert Pi ge owe J invited. 
hs by Tehi t 
rd Newensle-on ‘Tyne pt., 90, Westmorland- 
-—Square Building Trust, Ltd 
North Shields, decided to change site of 24 houses 
to erect from Coach-lane to a site facing Howdon- 
lane. Architect, A. K. Tasker, Trinity-bides.. 


Newcastle. 
Orpington.—P.C. alow, Li 5 of honses 
Bh yg 1 art of —— = Littlejohn- ra; E. O’8ul- 
tom by enn Soe et rs of houses: in Orping- 
-pass, Bla iz rner ; its of houses, 
Repton-rd., Blatcher & Turner. 3 
Portadown.— 


Armagh County Council to ask 


Government loans of £19,000 for central public 

elementary school, and 9,000 for reconstrnction of 
wn technical school. 

—T.C. approved :—G. Hellyer & Son, 


January 20 1933 


owners, Geo. Peters & Co., Lid., rebuilding off- 
Speers Peeeeaed nee eae 
1 ar 

transformer gg Crown-st. ; " “i i 
t, 8 houses, 3 Fortamouth 

and Brighton United ner eee * public. house, 
Cobden-ay. and Westover-rd., publie-house 
Moneylields-Redcar-avs. ; also Salli bonne premises 
Northern- — “ ‘hotel premises, London-ri 


; Co., Lid., winter 
gardens, Southsea-terrace. 
R Members of Doneragational Church pro. 


gon “TC. 8 ved plans é 
— or oA o entes. 
Moor-lane and Seen ive, A. V. 
nn ger Yorks).—Tenders tavited for Methodi» t 
church Newton _ for trustees. 
Plans tay Dinsley & Moss, architects, Chorley. 
Runeorn.—U.D.C. = receipt of pene to make 


further lication to Ministry for _ permission to 
borrow ,000 for of 7 houses in ——. 
district to face -st. also to = 


Ministry for sanction to borrow £2,200 iy 5 
on Roser-at- site, and further eum of £460 for teoned 
in Perry-st 

Sandbach.—Following inquiry into application 4 
Council to borrow money for cormeery Site, cha: 
and superintendent’s house, M.H. sanctioned “ 
rowing of £1,760 for land, and £667 for superin- 


tendent’s house. ope sak sc 
appro pairs of 
cottages, a as oe 1 - le. y 
6, 
Works aon Hit, Opore > Febaiiding ie “i e- 
mises after fire. "one by J. Man mrt of 'pre- 


of Chapman & Jenkinson, Norfolk-row. 

on.—T.C. a ved :-—7 houses, Cox- 
ford-closé, for H. C. ph, Weston, Burnett & 
Thorne; 9 houses, Siantened.. and 6 houses, Clare- 
mont-crescent, for A. BE. Jukes, Weston, Burnett 
& Thorne. 

South Mimms.—R.D.C. approved: 14  semi- 
detached houses, Mutton-lane, rivelanes Building 
Construction Co., Linster. 

South Shields.—T.C. approved :—F. W. Newby, 
for Wm. Mawcus & Son. 20 bungalows, Central-av. 
and Central-gardens. oa ere 

Sowerby Bridge.—Council approved :— Ses, 
Parkfield estate, Lower Brockwell-lane, Ramsden, 
Berry & Whiteley. 

Stafford. eg proved scheme providing for 
alteration of Gui hall and Market entrance. at 

passed :—12 houses, Tixall+d., T. B. 


Stockton-on-Tees.—J. P Wakeford, B.H., been 
instructed to take © out ut plans § and estimates for 
reconstruction of Ca 

Stretford.—U,D.C_ _ consider erection of con- 
venience at Brook’s Bar in conjunction with Man- 
chester T.C.—Architect submitted drawing showing 
proposed lay-out of town hall site, including boun- 
dary walls and fencing, ovision of trees, lawns 
and ornamental garden — 8 houses, 
Seymour-grove, for Smith & & Allecck : conversion to 
flats, 592-4, Stretford-rd., th . . Birch-av., Resi- 
dential Flats, Ltd. ; conversi to flats, 608, Stret- 
eer U.D.C.: office ¢ sienaiea, Trafford Park- 

N. Kilvert & Sons. Ltd 

ge Foy D.C. instructed clerk to negotiate for 
purchase of portion of Holloway’s factory in John- 
st. and Union-st., for site for new offices. 

Sunderiand.— sanctioned £76,440 repayable 
for 8&4 houses at Commercial-rd., 24 houses at West 
Moor-rd., and 154 on Marle oy d ‘Potts estate.—T.C. 
agreed to convert “ avern’”’ in Ho! St. 
into accommodation e tenants w, 


Health Committee ice proposes con 
—_- eae eer igs 7. ¥, P. Collinge, 
Co., 17, Faweett-st., prepared plans 
for bl, Bh to “ Minerva Hotel” for W. B. Reid 
& Co., Newcastle—W. B. Reid & Co., Leazes, 
: weastie, to carry out altera- 
tions to “ White House” hotel. W. & T. R. 
Milburn & Co., 17, Faweett-st., architects 
Swansea.—C.B. approved: | Rebuilding 
Cow” public-house, Carmarthen-rd. Mrs. 
Thomas. 


Taunton.—T.C. approved slum clearance scheme 
involving demolition of 60 houses, at present accom- 


modating hg Alternative accommodation 
in form of fom houses will be provided in 
advance of di 4 

T ' Health for Scotland 
authorised acceptance of tenders amounti to 
£9,928 95. 7d. for 4 ee ee flats at »-st., 


16 three-apartment flate, 2 threaapartment two- 
story cottages, and 8 four-apartment Piste at Hill- 


iy oes 


crest West. 

Uxbridge.—U.D.C. yh Bey PN 
Hillingdon, 12 house ans 
lane, Hillingdon, 44 houses G. , Hooper UG iklole 
rd., Hillingdon, 20 honses, T. B 


Walleend.on-¥ Tyne.—Plans Ry a to club 
ng of Constitutional Clab, Highest. West, 


oved by T.C.—TL. 7 * out 
mitted “by by "CWS Architec te Dept. 90 


land-rd.. bag mo for ge and pe BR, none 
im North-rd . for Sheek’, undries, Ltd. 


ngton.—Co pose * houses on 
Bewsey and Westy-lane ae e 
Wel DL, ent Ain. sanction 


borrowing of £2,442 for purchase of land for 
nenene purposes.—Sanction of M.H. to borrowing 
of £2.442 for gg ye of site been received.— 
ied Muieeel- BA geeeed pase for 17 
es a — par plans for 
houses in Hart-rd. and , Tenders invited. 
Whickham.—-Contract not yet been let for 7 
honses in flate for R. Finn, Winchester-st., soe 
Shields, on north side of Wellineton-rd. J. 
Hanson & Sons, 18, Eldon-sq., Newcastle, sche: 


tects 

.—Walker, Lioyd & Hifl, Parling- 
fom. propose to develop Aldersley estate for 
ONses. 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS.” 


Owing to the exceptional circumstances which prevail at the present time, prices of materials should be confirmed by enquiry 


BRICKS, &c. 
Per 1,000 Alongside, in River Thames, 
es to London Bridge. 


Ree ee ee ee rs 


Om te 
~ 


eee ee ee 


£8 a 
= 2 ll ‘ Flettons, B'lin’se 3 5 3 
est Blue 


Hts Pressed Staffs 9 5 0 

Do. Bullnose .. 9 15 0 

Plaste? sc 0 ss 213 3! Blue Wire Cuts7 5 0 
White Midhurst Facing _— (delivered 

eS ELSES EL RN 5 6 0 


Ciskokseeeus "per 3 12 
SM. = atueus 10 3 


D’ble Str’tch’rs 29 10 
D’ble Headers 26 10 
<3] One side and 
two Ends .. 30 10 
10 0 | Two Sides and 
Quoins, Bul | oneEnd .. 31 10 
nose and 44 in. | Splays and 
FOR ccusecs 2710 0: Squints . 28 0 0 
Cream 
Hard 


1,000 


Stretcher .... 21 
20 


a 


Second Quality, £1 per 1,000 less than best. 
and buff, £2 extra over white. Other colours. 
Glaze, £5 30s, extra over white. 


PARTITION SLABS. 
Delivered London Area. 
CLINKER CONCRETE. 

2” per yd. stp. ae a a 8” per yd. says 26 
ree 1 4” ieee 

Papo d Terra Gorra, 
2” per yd. sup. 3 3 3° per yd. OUD. 268s 
, we “ 3 7 4’ Oaks 
HEMPsrEAD—KEYED Two SIDES. 
3 as yd. sup. 3 3 3” per yd. sup..... 3 9 


2 pA EA NS Gk eg 
. t «& 
ee NS 6c 5 56a SKS : - delivered 
SRM. ccs. as Te — 
Washed Sand ............ 70 ii? Teamies 
ey ee ee oe he Ges t ng: 
in. Broken Brick _..... ree Sete wae 
Pat Ce aio knck ko Sa ven es 7..% 


Best Portland Cement. 
Standard Specification. Test 


CEMENT. 
Per ton delivered in samen ares in fuii van loads. 


In Jute Sacks (11 toton) ................ * 4 9 
pin cag ay jae he Oe kg eg 0 
Colorcrete 1 & 2 Coloured — Hardening 


Portland Tenant in 1 cwt. pene 7 free (non- 
returnable) 20 /- per ton above Portland Cement Price. 
“* Snowcrete ” ite Portland Cement in 1 cwt. paper 
bags free (non-returnable) 190 /- per ton. 


Alongside Vauxhall in 80 Ton Lots 
Jute Sacks (ll toton) ......... io deka 117 9 
Paper Bags(20toton) ................ 119 0 
Ferrocrete per ton extra on above ...... 07 6 
Vitrocrete ton extraonabove ...... 0 6 


7 
Nore.—Jute are charged 1s. 6d. each and credited 
Is. 6d. each nett if open in good condition within 


three mon carriage pai 
Super Cement (Waterproof) Paper Bags free 316 0 
ROM COON csc bas Sescesuasvineres 615 0 
Palin Cee os inc iskeswaeswiise 515 0 
Keene COMING, TU MNNE ovis ce ncn 515 0 
” ie MR ORG UREN ec Kv eee eeeaS 510 0 

TER. 

Piaster, Cuswee, TOO is oo es os scans $3: 0.0 
» PA OE soe a ceve x Vk deune 312 6 
’» BO AG tabs iene ee ane wlatae ee 412 0 
Cienghhe SINN ea bkk ond ana can od ceen 8 9 0 
AES ARERR SF ep ESE OL 317 0 
Grey DOO AM 55558 ss nak ace ania veaees 210 9 
Chae SA ee oe ae tee 210 9 
Be -~ Ground Be Lias Lime .............. 117 6 
Pe tr ree er eg on EE eer per cwt, 2 2 6 
Granite SND ec ide sa sc ccucuu ewes 112 0 
Norg.—Sacks are charged 1s, 9d. each and credited 


Is. 6d., if retarned in good condition within three 
months carr. pa. 
Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 37s. 0d. per ton at rly. dep. 


Batu ee eee in dington, 0.W-i, 0 at x ¢ 


Westbourne Park, Pad W.R., or 

South Lambeth, G. Wh er per nit. cube... 2 10 
Brrr STONE—RaNDOM BLOOK— 

Free on rail at Seaton Station, perft. cube. . 23 

Delivered free on rail Nine Elms, S.R. 


per ft., cube 3 1f 
Selected approximate size one way, id. per 
cubic foot extra ; selected approximately 
three sizes or for special work, 3d. per 
cubic foot extra. 
PorTLAND SPONE— 
Brown Whitbed, in random blocks of 20 ft. 
average, delivered in railway trucks at 
Nine Elms, 8. Rly., South Lambeth 
Station, G.W. R., and Westbourne Park, 
n, G. W. R., per ft. cube 
Paes ered on road waggons at above 
5 ns, EN cad kaka mune e088 
White bassbed, 3d. per it. cube extra. 
NoTe.-—1d. per ft. roggenke extra for every foot 
over 20 ft. foun, © and 3d. beyond 30 ft. 
orron- Ween One 
dR, pat ogy Wirksworth, Derbyshire, 8. 
Randa blocks from 10 ft. and over P.ft.cb. 14 


= 


43 


tt 
on 
hoe 


DAWG WUE MN oo svc av scudis Kanseeas 22 
Sawn, three or four sides............---- 27 


aaom 





CHILMARK—RaANpoM BLock— 8. d. 

At Nine Elms, perft.cube ............ $11 
York Stoxg, BLUE—Robin Hood pom 

Delivered at cies aaa Station London. 

6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 

60 GON io ccc. Per ft. = 5 6 

6 in. rubeed two sides, ditto ...... 6 

3 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) | 2 3} 

2 in. to 2} in. eawn one side slabs ; 

(ransom sizes) ............ Pr 1 64 

i} tn. to? in. ditto 777" A 1 3} 
Harp Yorr— 

Delivered at any Goods Station, London. 

Scappled random blocks ...... 'Per ft. cube 6 3 
6 in. sawn two sides landing to sizes (under 

Sttcc, 9 ee pe Per ft. — 5 1} 
6 in. rubbed two sides, ditto 6 1 
4in sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) |" 3 if 
3 in. ditto ditto 2 8 
2 in. self-faced random flags... . Per yd. super 8 0 

CAST STONE. 


Delivered in London area in full van loads, per ft. 
cube ; Plain, 8s. 6d. ; Moulded, 9s. 6d. : Cills, 10s. 0d. 


SOFT WOOD. 
GOOD BUILDING DEAT. 





Inches. Per stan. ; Inches. Per stan. 
a, | Saree ee €98: 1013. & 6. 06585; £17 10 
WE RR se 22 39013. %. TA. as.: 19 10 
ie ee, EES BS Se: pa 19 10 
Oo oe ees ee Rei wie: 6 O55 S688 19 10 
BR Ooo ses BOERS Bal daccin, 19 10 
Re, ae ere & 0/3 * y usec 17 10 
Se Re BV acee Wee Me Bias ee’ 17 10 
PLANED BOATS. 
MAE wise att, CSE Se £21 0 
PLAIN EDGE FLOORING 

Inches. per ¢q.—Inches. per sq 
Gees hae ak te SE - APR Soe 25 /- 

Bo iaicets Ls RESTA aS 27/6 

TONGUED AND MATCHING (BEST), 
GROOVED FLOORING. 

Inches. per sq. | Inches. per sq 
ER gdwni Went woke Wh he eB iva caw eae oie 16 /- 
er awria vans 26 /- Boceeeeeaveeee 18/6 
4B oss iw occes Pe ge Gee PEP ee ae 22/6 
ins. BATTENS. s. d. SAWN LATHS.  s. d. 
i x2 ..per100ft.2 6 Per bundle .... 2 3 
Woop. 
1 INCH AND UP THICK, 
Average price for prime quality £s. d. 
Dry Austrian Wainscot, per ft. cube........ 015 0 
Dry American and /or Japanese Figured 
ek MRM ONE is ccc cites cccevinaact 012 0 
Dry American and jor Japanese plain Oak, 
Bee AES Sooo pen Fie 010 0 
iar aq. edged Honduras Mahogany, per ft. 
Kan REGU ECEELA Du oe ONE buena ka O11 0 
Dry log-cut Honduras Mahogany, per ft. 

Pac see HRN Keck Sane eR tone vel us 016 0 
Dry Cuba Mahogany, per ft.cabe = .......: 1-38 
Dry Teak, perft.cube ..  .........5.. 014 0 
Dry American Whitewood, per ft. cube 010 6 
Best Scotch Glue, percwt. .............- 3 0 0 
Liquid Glue, per SS SEED 4 7 0to5 10 0 

SLATES. 


First quality, slates from Bangor or Portmadoc 
carriage paid in ful. truck loads to London Rate Station. 
Per 1,000 actuat. 


ee £ s. d. 

by 12..... 25 0 9 18 by 10 1512 6 

Stir ir 5... ae 8 Woy 9 .. 1315 0 

22by1, .... 22 10 0 4éby10 .. 1310 0 

20by12 .... 22 0 0 16 by 8 10 7 6 
20by10 .... 19 7 6 

TILES. 
Delivered at London rate stations in full truck loads 
of not less than 6 tons. Per 1,000 


f.o.r. London. 
Best machine-made tiles from Broseley or 


Staffordshire district .........ccscenees £4 7:0 
ditto hand-made ditto .............. 5 0 0 
Cena GID ook woes tke ccesteenee 56 8 6 
Hip and valley tiles { Hand-made ........ 0 9 6 
(per dozen) Machine-made ...... 09 0 
METALS. 
sm. GirpErs, &¢., TO LONDON STATION, PER Tox— 
. Joists, cut BOO GREE os cvs cob iges £11 0 0 
Piaio Compound MOG cesses vaccuerne 20 0 
wi Stanchhons..... 66 d:s'x0 wise 15 0 6 
In Roo s5 i) Vie hea hs diene 18 0 0 
MILD STREL HOU ae. —To —- Station, ton. 
Diameter. ee 8. a. 
£R : xen nwane 12 0 0 fin ‘tim 1015 0 
BBs 4 ks scene 11 0 0 in. to 2 1010 90 


Wrovcnut-Iron TUBES AND Frirtines— 
(Discount off List for lot of not less than £7 net value 
delivered direct from Works, 24 per cent. less above 
gross discounts, carriage forward, if sent from 


London Stocks.) 


Genuine 
Standard Wrot. 
Wrot. (Puddled) 
Mild Steel Tron 
Tubes and Tubesand Standard Standard 
Tubulars Tubulars Fittings Flanges 
Sizes Sizes Sizes Sizes 
tin. to 6in. jin. fo 6in. tint to 6in. Jin. £0 Gin. 
% % 
Poe é & 57 70 
Water .. 613 48 52 65 
Steam .. 574 45 47 66 
Galv. gas 524 40 47 60 
Galy. water 474 35 | 55 
Galv. steam 424 30 37 50 


C.1, Hate-Rouxp Gorrers—London Price ex Works. 
Per yd. in 6 ft. 8! 


lengths. 
Be Page ieee lid. 1/5 5d. 
OT RS See 11M. 1/7 5d. 
ak ike es ees ans 1 t 1/9 5d. 
OP ORS 055 Kanexabecn 1/1 2/- 6d. 
© cos ees ents 1/5 2/2 8d. 
0.G. ee 
DO nes cevaebes 1/1 1/11 5d. 
OS | Eas Saad 1/2 1/1 5d. 
ee EER RRS 1/2} 2/- 5d. 
ING Scan kop mekeey 1/4 2/4 6d. 
Se Sy 1/64 2/8 8d. 
RAIN WATER PIPES, &c. 
Bends, stock Branches. 
Per yd. in 6 fts. Pi angles, stock angles, 
I a new awase en 1/3 1/9 2/7 
23 in. Wie Soin Ae ch oa 1/4 2/- 3/1 
Dts sveners ven cen & 1/8 2/6 3/9 
> 8 Nam perspire AAs ire 2/1 3/- 4/4 
oe RRR SEA 2/5 3/7 5/3 


Connections—50 per cent. off above prices. 
Tonuage allowance—4 ton lots, 5 per cent. 
2 ton lots, Oh od cent. 

CoaTED Som Pirrs—London Prices ex Works. 

Bends, stock Branches. 

Ph angles, + orn angles. 


2 in. per yd. in 6 fts. .... r r 6} 
24 in. = 2 3 1 8 


L.C.c, 


3 in. i 2 4) 1 10 oF 
34 in. ms 27 3 
4 in, is 211 3 % 9 


2 

3 

3 
L.C.C, CoaTEp Drain Prres—London Prices ex Works. 
nds, stock Branches. 
hee angles, Fe angles. 


8. d. 

3in. per yd. poo yn —— 3 y" 4 3 6 8 
wt. qr. Ibs 

4in. ,, "I 5 ee: ae 5 2 8 10 

fo i | oe ee Soe ba 9 0 4 3 

6i 3: 4 6 6 10 11 18 1 


Gaskin for jointing 41 /~ per cewt. 


IRON— (oo eS 8. d. 
Common bars .......... 1010 0 to 11 0 0 
Staffordshire Crown Bars— 
Good merchant quality .. 1015 0 to 1110 0 
a Marked 
EERE TT ae a 40 06 1 0 906 
Mila ‘Bicel RPE Seer Ee 910 O 10 0 0 
Steel Bars, Ferro - Concrete 
quality, basis price ene eo: 8 34 2 Se 
Hoop iron, bed soe kee te ee ere ae | We 
talvanised . eet Eee SO eee 
Soft Steel Sheeta Black— 
Ordinary sizes, to 20¢ bie eon ‘i £8 Bee 
eg es | Tega 1g 0 0 13 0 @ 
bewuney 0 


262 14 
Sheets Fiat Best Soft Steci, CLR, aor C. . diinigs- 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. ‘by 


2it.to3ft.te20g..... 1310 0 1410 6 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 
ee to 3 ft. to 22g. and 
Perey eye Te Trek 1410 0 1510 0 
deaueary sizes, 6ft. by 
2 ft. to Sft. to 26g. .... 1710 0 18 10 0 
No. 1 quality £4 per ton extra. 
Flat and Galvanised Corrugated Sheets— 
Ordinary sizes, 6ft. to 
OTE. GO DCR. cc cviivccinds 13 0 0 14 0 0 
Ordinary sizes, to 
9 ft. to 22 g. and oe 1410 0 1510 0 
Ordinary Ry t. to 
0%, 60 BEG. vccvcccces we. ewe 


Sheets, Galvanised Flat, Best te on 
Best. Soft Steel Sheets, 
6ft. by 2ft. to 3ft. to 


20 g.and thicker ...... %w’00.w.,.6UDh6Oh CO 
Best Soft eg Sheets, 
22g.and 24g. ........ 0 0 22 0 © 
= Soft Stee Sheets, 
RS. y.cuseakvuse ees 2110 0 23 0 06 
Cut Nails, Sin. to 6in....... te sees ce ee 
(Under cin usual trade extras.) 

MetaL Wixpows.—Standard sizes, suitable for com- 
plete houses, including all fittings, pai - 
coats, and delivery to job, average price about 
to 1s. 74. pet foot super. 

COPPER. ad 

Seamless Copper tubes (basis),............. perlb.0 9 

| Orr es rere Te ee » 010 
WO Ua hes ncast eave aeds th ei sae ree pees eS 

ee SL EERE EE EEO re PS ae 

Copper Wie ....cccivecererswenseerereess oo OT 


PLUMBERS’ BRASS WORK. 


Delivered in London. 
New River Parrerx Screw Down Bre Coos vor 


Troy. 
in. jin. lin. fin. in. Zia. 
9/- 45/- 76/- 153/- 246/~ 510/- per doz. 
New River Patrern Screw Dow Stop Cocks axp 
UNIONS. 
jin. fin. lin. 1}in. hin. Zin. 
41/6 62/~ @2/- 174/- 300/~ 588 /- per doz. 





* The information given on this page has been 
clally compiled for Tas Burper, and is 
The aita in t aah, aot aa far as posble, tae 
average prices of materia 
Quality and omy ree Bae avlousy aller 


or lowest. 
prices—a fact which should 


those who make use of this 1 Me won 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS—(conéd.). 
River Patrernx SorEw Down Matix FERRULES. 
ljin. 14 in. 
re be 
Dovnte Nor Borer Screws. 
in. tps 1 in. | Lg ljin. Zin. 
is 1j- 17/- j~ 36/- 63/-— per doz. 
SLEEVES. 
ae Zin. Sin. 3pin. 4in. 
10/- 12/- 20/- j- Si/- per doz. 
New River Patrenn Croypon Bait Vatves 8.F. 
in. is lin. 1fin. 1pin. 
j- j- 98/- 162/- j~ per doz. 
Draws Leap P. & 8. Traps wirh Grass CLEANING 
ScREW. 
Ijin. fim. 2in. 3in. 
8 Ibs. P. sain j- /- 66/- 101/- per doz. 
8 F ne 


0d., Tinmen’s 104., Blowpipe 114. per Ib. 


DER.—Plumbe'rs 


LEAD, &c. 
(Delivered in London.) a ae ® 
Leap—Sheet, English, 41b. and up ...... 19 10 0 
Pipe in coils dus catvacs .sapeccsews 20 0 0 
oe ee Sc unS Sag 0 0 
Camps "des Ghtnhihicnhates raewee Lie 2310 0 
Nore.—Country 20s. per ton extra; lot« 


4s. per " extra, and over 3 cwt. and 


under 3 cwt. 
under 5 cwt., 28. 6d. per cwt. extra. Cut to sizes 


a. 
lead, ex London area, 
O6 ME <..s....-: partes} £10 0 0 
PAINTS, &c. . . 
&. 
Raw Linseed Oil, in pipes ie eceeas per galion 0 1 9 
” ” ” in els * ” 0 1 il 
* es » in drums .. i 022 
Boiled ,, pe in barrels . fa ie ee 
” ” ” drums . os 02 5 
Turpentine, in barrels .......... ‘ 0 6 6 
oe in drums a og 5 8 
Genuine Ground Lead, perton 45 0 0 


Genuine Ware Leap Parxt. 
“Father Thames,” “Nine Elms,” 
oe sy Supremus,” “St. Paul's,” 


A Polacco, J 
other best brands (in 


Brand, a 
14-Ib. tins) not less than 5-cwt. lots £ s. d. 
—_ nn per A delivered 638 0 0 
> packages extra).. perton 34 0 0 
Best Linseed Oil Putty .......... percwt. 013 6 
ee De UII is obo usncd od eccdan fkn. © 3 0 
VARNISHES, &c Sid ation. 
RI ss owed nde sk bas eneoe Outside 014 0 
SS PES ee ey ee ditto 016 0 
NEE Gi aNd eb ee neck acs ditto 018 0 
NEE =n -cae sdb biece oieces ditto 1090 
Pale a pl aie awe as ditto 140 
OS renee ditto 112 0 
WOE WUMIN. on nd nook osc cc pec Inside 018 0 
Fine Pale Paper .............% ditto 018 0 
Fine Copal Cabinet ............ ditto 12 0 
Fine Copal Flatting............ ditto eS 
. Hard ES wae ditto 018 6 
Fine Hard Es scans ditto 019 6 
Fine Copal Varnish ............ ditto 100 
OY ee pe eee ditto 112 6 
Best Sepen’ Gold’ egcibnttese esi ditto 1 z 6 
Best Japan Gold Size .................. 012 0 
SO BE ON ons Fi aee ods ss vena 010 0 
Oak and y Stain (water) ..../... 012 6 
IEE SOO nse Ciba Sewn dndwks ciate. 07 0 
ome : ae bGiedals ka bokeec aa va Reus ? = 0 
i ae ee eee eee 0 
i a og nae oon See ARE : 17 0 
Dryers in Terebene .............. 9 0 
NS oo ks 0h ds Siew 07 0 


SIZES 
Per ft. Per ft. 
15 os. fourths... 2: 32 on. fourths.......... 6d. 
165 ,, thirds .. eR ,: SR ok ics 8d. 
21 ,, fourths .. Obscured Sheet, 15 oz. a 
21 ,, thirds .. ‘a a 21 oz... dda 
26 ,, fourths... 4d. Fluted, 15 oz. 64d., 21 oz. ‘ 
26 ,, thirds .. dana ey Oe, GA. Bi os. 8d. 
i a) and substance for squares 
ENGLISH ROLLED feo in CRATES OF STOCK 
IZES. ’ Per ft. 
men Sinko Ble 88 kk a 44d. 
ie oben og SU a nae 534. 
MOON WOO BD. 6s 66 5 6855 0 kA 53d, 
Figured, Baltic Oceanic, Arctic Stip- 
, and small and large White. . 54d. 
WD, SI i aiein bassin (da Gk cael clk ss Sd. 
eee henel Cubs SE OR aa en 43d. 
DOE cs nlssccisescci es. ek ae 
Cast plate is same price as rough rolled. 
“VITA” GLASS sane 8 
Clear sheet—not exceeding 1 foot Sneaks Sikes + -" 
Do. do. BIR 65s aks Fee | 
rs. anaes is Kids or nab owkk 1 @ 
RE ROE 1 6 
Do. not exceeding 2 feet ........ 3 0 
exceeding 1 foot .............. 1 0 
ee ON 1 6 
Horticultural and Cathedral “‘ Vita”’ 
Giass. Sizes up to 24 inches by 18 inches 
nee ONns i006 tinind na amenith ca. 1 
Wired Sizes to 
108 inches long by Up to 2d inches wie Pg 






THE BUILDER 


NEW BUILDINGS IN 
SCOTLAND 


Edinburgh. — Buncatows. — The Dean of 
Guild Court has granted the following :— 
James Miller—34 houses at Abercorn-crescent ; 
Neaves, Smith and Sime, 24, Hillside-crescent 
—three bungalows and three garages at 
Queensferry-road, Barnton, 

Inverness. — Improvements. — Inverness- 
shire and Inverness Councils have to a 
scheme, costing about £30,000, for improving 
Castle Hill, which was damaged by a recent 
landslide. 

Lanarkshire. — Hovszs. —-The representa- 
tions of the C.C. te the Scottish Department 
of Health for the approval of the erection of 
3&0 subsidy scheme houses have been refused, 
and, instead, the Department have approved 
of 262 houses. 

Musselburgh.—Swimmine Poot.—The T.C. 
have called for plans and a statement of 
probable cost of a proposed public swimming 
pool at Fisherow Links, and the matter is now 
in the hands of the Burgh Surveyor. 

P .— Hovses.— The Department of 
Health have approved of two new housing 
schemes in Paisley for the erection of 500 
houses. One of the schemes is at Barterholm 
and the other at Gallowhill. At the former 
site there is to be 126 houses of two apart- 
ments, 174 of three, and 54 of four apart- 
ments. At Gallowhill the figures suggested 
were 94 of two apartments, 136 of three, and 
42 of four. 

Rothesay.—Hovses.—The T.C. has accepted 
a recommendation from the Public Health 
Committee to build forty houses on a site at 
Ballochgoy. 


NEW COMPANIES 


The particulars quoted below have been 
compiled by Messrs. Jordan & Sons, Ltd.. 
Company Registration Agents, of 116 and 
117, Chancery-lane, W.C.2, from the docu- 
ments available at the Companies’ Registry. 


Artavr E. Eoacreton & Co., Lan. 
(271,660). Registered December 30. 80, 
Keston-road, Thornton Heath, Surrey. 
Builders’ merchants, etc. Nominal capital, 
£500. 

W. Taytor & Son (CaversHam), Lp. 
(271,750). Registered December 31. 16, 
Bridge-street, Caversham. Builders, con- 


tractors, etc. Nominal capital, £500. 

Core & Co., Lrp. (271,706). Registered 
December 31. 5, Bury-street, New Oxford- 
street, W.C.1. Tile fixers and merchants, 
etc. Nominal capital, £4,500. 

Nate Co., Lrp, (271,732). Registered De- 
cember 31. To acquire, hold and manage 
any estates, lands and buildings; to carry 
on business as merchants and dealers in 
building materials, etc. Nominal capital, 
£150,000. Sir Alexander B. T. Cayzer, Bt., 
Roffey-park, Horsham. 

W. 8. Ecrzn, Lrp. (271,795). Registered 
January 2. 65-68, Merchants’ Exchange, 


January 20 1933 


Cardiff. Builder and contractor. 

capital, £2,000. 
Taames VALLEY 
(271,792). 


Nominal 


Battast Co., 
Registered January 2. 77-79 
High-street, atford. Sand and ballast 
merchants, etc. Nominal capital, £1,000. 

Ripcewett & Harris, Lap. (271,741). 
Registered December 31, 99, Little Albany 
street, N.W.1. Builders, etc. Nominal 
capital, £500. 

D. Srewarp & Co., Lip. (271,709). 
Registered December 31. Builders and 
building contractors, etc. Nominal capital, 
£100. A. G. Grimmond, Rapatlo, Clarence 
road, Hersham. 

E. C. Kesreven, Lrp. (271,711). Regis. 
tered December 31. Slater, tiler and mer 
chant. At Nippet-lane, Burmantofts, Leeds. 
Nominal capital, £3,000. 


Lrp, 


Grorce Kererce & Sons, Lrp. (271,674). 
Registered December 30. St. Peter’s Works, 
De Beauvoir-road, N.1. Builders, etc. 
Nominal capital, £5,000. 

Frank Fetce, Lro. seis Registered 
December 28. Rectory-road, Rushden. 
Heating and ventilating engineers, etc. 
Nominal capital, £500. 

Linpsay Buitprnc Co., Lp. — (271,624). 


Registered December 28. 27, Fetter-lane, 
E.C.4. Builders, etc. Nominal capital, 


PATENTS 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED. 


384,510.—J. M. Morris: Construction of 
cold-storage chambers. i 
384,320.—British Thomson-Houston Co., 
Ltd., and R. Adkins: Methods of securing 
metal to porcelain. 
384,347.—W. C. 
flushing-cisterns. 
384,411.—A. C. Marshall, and Steel Scaffold- 
ing Co., Lid. : Parts for use as transoms or 
putlogs in scaffolding. 
384,490.—C. H. Burrows : 
trolling slidable windows. 
384,491.—J. H. Roethel : 
mechanism. 
384,493.—Brookes and Adams, Ltd., and 
H. L. Brookes : Shelving. 
384,503.—A. P. Lewis and Sons, Ltd., and 
B. B. Lewis : Fixing bricks or blocks. 
384,538.—T. Goldschmidt Akt.-Ges.: Pro- 
cess of manufacturing glazes or enamels. 
384,551.—National Pneumatic Co.: Safety 
door-edge. 
384,552.—National Pneumatic Co.: Fluid- 
pressure engines for operating and controlling 
doors. 
machines. 
384,579.—British Thomson-Houston Co., 
Ltd. : _Humidity-responsive ratus. 
384,582.—Merryweather and Sons, Ltd., 
J. H. Osborne, and A. W. Burford : Winding- 
gears for raising and lowering fire curtains. 
384,589.—J. C. A. M. de Bie: Automatic 
cutting-machines for brickyards. 
Note.—Period for opposition expires Feb 
ruary 14. 


Tanner: Valve-discharge 


Devices for con- 


Window-control 


Jaeger : Concrete-mixing 








BUILDING TRADE WAGES IN SCOTLAND’ 


Following are grade rates authorised by the Scottish N.J.C. for Building Industry. The bricklavers 
in the Glasgow district have 4d. per hour extra. Painters, by ruling of the Scottish National Painters’ 
and Decorators’ Joint Council, have from January 1 new rates. Grade A towns, 1/6 per hour; 


Grade B, 1/5; Grade C,1/4; Aberdeen has a 


special rate of 1/53. Every endeavour is made to 


ensure accuracy, but we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Grade Classifications ... i Al A A? B B B B 
1/6 /5} 1/5 1/4 1/4 1 1/3 

1/2 ls 1/1} 1/08 vat ue Ait /11} 

eh Te ee en 2 EE ‘cc cbieepncntinsesonee A 





* The information given in this table is copyright, The rates of wages in various towns in England and 


Wales are given op pase 147. 
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: EXCAVATOR. 
Digging and throwing or wheeling and filling carts, 
and carting away to shoot—6ft.deep ...... per yard cube 
Add if in clay........... Sinise sidbinerstoncivdis cheneisvas ‘ a 
Add for every additional depth of 6 ft. ......... - ”» 
Planking and strutting to trenches ............... per foot super 
Do. to sides of excavation, including shoring _,, o 
CONCRETOR. 
Pree cement concrete = oe 1to6 per yard cube 
underpinning in short lengths ............ a pas 
Add if in floors 6 in, thick piapsovdoal Z lpehnnkvnces nies oS 
RODIN, seiciihinsinniticissntickiinveniits hens ssc eee 
oo : spphoc ech davak Ee eae ee POO TE ERT ‘ i 
Add for hoisting not exceeding 10 ft. beyond the 
TOS si nstivsivasernsnaansepiosdsianing pieasssciss ier 
CKLAYER. 
Reduced brickwork in lime mortar and Fletton £ 
NE Sevinisniberoventnshantdvavictibansavantersveces per rod 27 
RTE pictiisintitncdicenswtsceciccensepiecciccss 4 7 
Add if in Staffordshire blues ..............00.000000000. i 22 
Add if in Portland cement and sand.................. Re l 
FACINGS. 
Extra for facing in English or Flemish bond for 
every 10s. per 1,000 over the price of the 
common bricks ................ Nisbde kissd cukshewe’ per ft. super 0 
POINTING 
Neat flat struck or weathered joint .................- ae 
ARCHES. 
Extra only to the price of ordinary brickwork :— 
Fair external in NE UAE. iniscininsvascavesstes - 8 
RIE: DA WII © Sitisceticievesssstccckciinsesinnvigsss A PS 
Rubbed and gauged jointed in putty camber or 
SI cinttncavancactsstcahtabinaisbbesarceeese won @ 
SUNDRIES. 
Damp course in double course of slates breaking 
joint and bedded in Portland cement ......... ‘is ‘i 0 
Setting ordi register grates and stoves ...... each 1 
Setting kitchener, including forming flues, .c., 
with all necessary fire bricks .................. i 4 
: ASPHALTER. 
Half-inch horizontal damp course.............+6...++- per yard super 
Three-quarter-inch vertical damp course............ ee ” 
Three-quarter-inch on flats in two thicknesses ...  ,, ” 
BRE TN tachi ie biabicinencbilvaceesyisivinséeniessasin per foot run 
Skirting and fillet 6 in. high ...............00.c00ece00- re = 
MASON. 
York stone templates fixed ...............00cceeeeeee per foot cube 
Vere RR si cahidvecncciscieisccesenccisescics re ‘i 
Bath stone and all labour fixed ..................... ? 99 
Beer stone and all labour fixed .................. * i 
FROME COE TIN os asisiise ccc scnieccchisiecteowses ie “ 
Chilmark stone fixed complete ..............0...00060- i ‘ 
SLATER. 
Welsh 16mm. x 8 in. 3 in. lap. including nails...... per square 
Do. 20in x 10in. Do. BM eo Sasete ‘“ 
Do. 24in. x 12in, Do. De Fe haan 9 
CARPENTER AND JOINER. 
Wie Teme Be ID aaa ssshe nic ccasescscvessnenccuen per foot cube 
Do. ROE i in sa cakaxsukinesuinitncabesicrcaes ms i 
Do. roofs, floors and partitions ............ oe x 
Do. PO as sadicsscjnn cus sncdachatevnccsreseond ” " 
WES pee Ns apes Re 2 Sa 
Deal rough close boarding ......... per sq. | 30/— | 35/- | 43/- | 
Flat centering for concrete floor, in- 
cluding struts or hangers ......... a pind ebebanscsunieusianauns 
AE ila ss isch nik cednean chads seen per ft. sup. 
COU Bir IN iS iin cc oop occcsovanecedswacdsracees = 
Grutter boards and bearers ..... saccinete sesad wiawks 
FLUORING. 2 ase es &. # 
Dab Ei sinctvicivesecsseseees persq.; — | 38/- 45/- 
Do. tongued and grooved ...... » | — | 48/- | 50/- | 
DG. -SRORORIIEE 0. .ceccesccsesecssess » | /- | 45/-| — 
Moulded skirtings, including backings 
and ME: Sesshnbaneomtinses perft.sup.. 1/4 | 1/7 | 1/9 
SASHES AND FRAMES. 
One-and-a-half moulded sashes or casements ...... per foot super 
Two Do. Do. Die as re vi 
Add for fitting and fixing  ........:ccccseseeeeeeeeree ns v 
Deal cased frames with 1 in. pees outer 
linings, 14 in. pulley stiles tongued to linings, 
hard de! sills with Zin. moulded sashes in 
squares, double hung, double hung with pul- 
leys, lines and weights, average size............ 
oS f ion | ats 
Two- 1 square framed ............ per ft. sup. | 2/ } 
Soucsanil Do. ” 2/4 2/6 
Two-panel moulded. both sides ......... ” | 2/6 | 2/9 
Four-panel Do. asens e 12/9 | 2/11 


THE BUILDER 




















CARPENTER AND JOINER——continued. 
s. d. FRAMES. &. d. 
8 9 | Deal wrot moulded and rebated ..............0+00++ ag foot a ., Be 
1 0 r 
© 6 | Plain deal jamb linings framed ...... per ft. sup. | 1/7 | 1/8 r/tk 
0 3 | Deal shelves and bearers............... re 1/2; 1/4 1/7 
1 0 | Add if cross-tongued .................. a $d. | Sd. i 2d. 
STAIRCASES. eee a 
24 3 | Deal treads and risers in and includ; 1” 1}° | 13 2 2} 
5 6 ing rough brackets.................. 2/1 {| 2/4; 2/9 Bese Cex 
2 3 | Deal strings wrot on both sides and } | | 
2 9 TINIE cis sia annsacsiuecovaninaced 1/8 | 2/-}; 2/2} 2/8 = 4 
nb ce Housings for steps and risers ............-«5 each 0 It 
2 © | Deal balusters, Lin.xI}in.  ............... per ft. ran 0 9 
Mahogany handrail, average 3 in. x 3 in. ge i . 0 
NE Oe INE nonce ssnnsinocecnaenectinns : 33 0 
ree ERIN ee 8 
pied FIXING ONLY IRONMONGERY (INCLUDING SCREWS). 
© © | Gin, barrel bolts ...... Shi. | Ri eee 2/- 
0 0 | Sash fasteners ............ 1lid. | Mortice locks............... 4/6 
5 9 | Casement fasteners 1/5 Patent spring hinges and 
Casement stavs ......... 1/2 . letting into floor and 
Cupboard locks ......... tee making good .........+.. 10/- 
FOUNDER AND SMITH. s. d. 
0 12] Rolled steel DEE aioisiies cinianvecinunnsesgaemsaubaerench per cwt 15 0 
Fiain commppnd gietets . q......:0025secsnsvesesnesens “ is ° 
03 Do, MAOIOEN 00 0<annoncecasssecsercnseents % -~ 9 
EPL DOOR WOE cave cc ccucccassooseenbactanduentinuaseacinns pa 26 6 
RAIN-WATER GOODS. % 
vig ae Pe. 
0 9% | Half-round plain rebated joints ft. ran | 1/— | 1/1 | 1/3 | 1/6 
: Ogee Do. TID Sicsnasecxee ‘i 11/2 | 1/3 1/9 | 2/3 
6 © | Rain-water pipes with ears ...... % 13 11/01 ~ { — 
Extra for shoes and bends......... each | 2/9 | 3/11 a 
Do. stopped ends ............ os } 1/1 | 1/4 | 1/9 | 2/6 
011 Do. nozzles for inlets ...... ve } 2/2 | 2/7 | 3/7 ..i 4/- 
0 0 PL % s. d. 
Milled lead and laying in flashings and gutters... per cwt 33 0 
15 0 Do. do. GONG is ikicscsrcanisearaaneis ” 37 0 
s. d. | Extra labour and solder in coated cesspools ...... BORE Saicussiness 6 9 
OF Wr MI hescicisvccarcnscs cossugens oigeeneseens per ft. run 0 6 
D:D) NE OIE visinitsc vcicsiceenesnscsdecsseequsnnntedenss pa < : 2 
CD | CO I nance as cccncesccccsssasnescgunsponenanes ai ‘i : 
0 3 or ‘ Oa Re ee ee 
1 © | Drawn lead waste perft,run| 114 (1/4 1/64 | 2/5 | 2/8 | — 
Do. service i 1/3 | 1/9 /- 1 3/- age ge 
2 9 PO MM Siionis - ~ —- -- meee! aor | 5/9 
92 « | Bends in lead pipe each — — _ “ 2/6 6/~ 
10 6 | Soldered stop ends _,, 0/9 | 1/1 1/6 | 2/3 2/ 10 = 
15 © | Red lead joints i 0/10 | O/11 | 1/2 1/9 2/1 4/3 
is 9 | Wiped ce joints,, 2/3 | 2/9 | 3/0 | 3/10 | 4/10 | 6/9 
7 6 | Lead traps an | 
Be, aacha screws, ;— — — | 10/6; M/-| — 
72 9 Bib cocks and joints ., Ae Ae ~ | se | — vara 
. Ss ani s 2 s,, 2/ « j 6 J ix /- par 
80 9 Stop cocks and joint | ue 
9) © | Render, float and set in lime and hair............... per yard sup. 2 0 
Do. Do. Sea EATS OPEN + o 2 3 
4 0 Do. Do. EO icisiissicnieseecens : i 3 0 
4 6). Add gbw: 1aQhing...........seccccccssesscsccrscecnccseernee ee i 1 4 
BO 1 AG: mate URI xi. sccccscccrcctedneskccsadonaaanie ss ss 2 4 
7 3 | (Not including hangers or runners, etc., for sus- 
2” pended ceilings.) ee 
70/- Portland cement screed .........2.2.::cccceeeeeeeeeeeees ‘i 22 
Do. plain aed... .sasccscssscesesevesensvscesavaes e ” 3.3 
50 0 | Mouldings in plaster ..........cccccsesseeceeeerceeeeeoes per 1 girth ol 
0 9 | One-and-a-half granolithic ~ aaa niensuaeison per yard sup. 5 3} 
l 6 
BO} Dhan Mie DI snc ces veies. Senesnessesseseoeset per foot sup. 0 64 
YR ON 0 ETE eRe oe 0 7 
| BE/— | Dbermmed MACE: ooesse.sorenccieneseeenscsersccsarrseeens ne o 8 
58/— | fein. rolled plate ..........-.sseeecerereeersseeresreerenees ee 6 
‘Beer }-in. rough rolled or cast plate — ..........--00ss+004 * wt : " 
j-in. wired cast plate ............++:cessserersrereererees eS ra 
| 2/3 PAINTER. 
s. d. | Preparing and distempering, 2 coats ............-.. per yard sup. 0 9 
1 10 | Knotting and priming ...............:.cccseeeeeeseeeee ne ee ° 7 
2 1 | Plain painting, 1 coat ............cceceeseeceerseeeeees ” ” ; . 
0 3 Do. WME iiss indicctossdenensh taRee ee os 2 
Do. F COWES ccc ciccavieciscicevecacseavos s : 1 9 
Do. OOO i ike iectiviesecinossign i xa 2 4 
GATTI oan ccccsccpcccccccsccscceccescunsccoeeessaucenaecs ” » 2 
Varnishing twice  .........ccccceceneecesscseeseneeeneeee * ms : : 
BS 6 | Siting cnn ccccccccscscsescecsescocersscssesvcnssoencsersteces re ” a 
2" a PPPPPrrreTrTITeTiTLiT rte eee ee » ” 1 ' 
2/5 WINER oo as, carne gcdccasanncsesapoeduensabanenen ws ss 
2/9 Wax polishing .........-:.-cecsececereceesertereeteseeeees per foot sup ° G05 
| 2/11 | French polishing.......-.-+--ersecsseseeveercesstserees om J 
} 3/2 | Preparing for and hanging paper ........----.++++- per piece 2/- to 4/- 




















: ildi ofit of 10% on the prime cost without 
cmablcberont Meceen “A vercennage of 14 should be abaed for Employers, Linbllty and’ National Health and Cnemployment Act, 
The whole of the information given on this page is copyright. 


establishment charges. A percentage of 1} should be 
and from 1s, 6d. per £100 for Fire Insurance. 


CURRENT PRICES FOR BUILDING WORK IN LONDON” 
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TRADE NEWS 


Change of Address. 

Messrs. C. and F. Bryen, builders and 
decorators, have moved to 48, The Broadway, 
Crouch End, N.8. Telephone: Mountview 
6116. 

Measrs. Everseal Products, Ltd., announce 
that their address has been changed to No. 2, 
Victoria-colonnade, as from January 14, 
instead of No. 12. 


Egyptian Lift Contract for British Firm. 

The ian State Railways, Telegraphs 
and Telephones has placed with Messrs. 
Marryat & Scott a large order for lifts for 
Tanta Station, Egypt. The contract has been 
pending for some time, and there was con- 
siderable competition from Continental and 
American 


Hotel and Restaurant Lighting. 


We have received a copy of a new G.E.C. 
brochure, giving examples of the lighting of 
various hotels and restaurants, together with 
other suitable electrical equipment for the 
hotel industry. This publication is of parti- 
colar interest just now in view of the 
activities of the British Electrical Develop- 
ment Association and the special campaign 
in which they are engaged for improving the 
lighting of hotels and restaurants, so many 
of which are hopelessly out of date in regard 
to their methods of illumination. SThe 
brochure, well illustrated, is obtainable from 
Magnet House, Kingsway, W.C.2. 


Heating and Ventilating. 

The latest of the excellent series of publica- 
tions which Sturtevant Engineering Co., Ltd., 
issue deals with ‘‘ Heating, Ventilating and 
Air Conditioning "’ in a manner which the 
architect should appreciate. A brief con- 
sideration of general conditions is followed by 
a description of the “‘ Sturtevant ’’ system 
of heating, ventilating and air conditioning, 
fully illustrated by photograph and diagram. 
This system has been installed in many 
theatres, restaurants, hotels, banks, cinemas, 
etc., and architects engaged in that class of 
work may obtain a copy (Publication 1,128) 
from the company at 147, Queen Victoria- 
street, E.C.4. 


New Grid Contract: 6,000 Tons of Steel- 
work for Swansea. 

The Swansea Borough Council has placed 
with Messrs. Braithwaite and Co. (Engineers). 
Lid., of Westminster, West Bromwich and 
Newport, a contract for the supply and 
erection of over 6,000 tons of structural stee!- 
work for its new large power station. The 
work, which will be completed within twelve 
months, will provide employment for about 
1,000 men for that period. The Braithwaite 
organisation has recently completed the 
Willingdon Bridge over the River Hooghly 
at eutta, and is now constructing the 
Irrawaddy Bridge, near Mandalay, Burma. 


Rubber Staircases in the Prudentia] Building. 

Two of the three staircases in the section of 
the Prudential Company’s building in Holborn 
which is being built, are to be covered with 
rubber. These staircases are made of special 
stee! casings which are filled with cement, and 
rubber treads are being specially moulded in 
one plece—tread, nosing and riser—conform- 
ing to the exact profile of the stairs. There 
is approximately an area of 5,000 sq. ft. of 
treads, nosings and risers, and 1,250 sq. yds. 
of landings to be covered. This work has 
been entrusted to the Dunlop Rubber Co.. 
Ltd., by Messrs. Trollope and Colls, Ltd., of 
5, Coleman-street, E.C. The architects are 


= Joseph, of 2, Paul’s Bakehouse Court, 


New Cinema, Worthing. - 

The Kleine Company, Ltd., of New Oxford 
House, Hart-street, Bloomsbury, W.C.1, have 
secured the contract for the erection of their 
Kleine patent reinforced hollow brick floors, 
fiat roofs, balcony steppings and staircases at 

new cinema at Rowlands-road, Worthing. 


THE BUILDER 


The cinema, which also includes a number of 
shops is being built for Messrs. Kay Bros., 
of 167, Oxford-street, W.1, who have been 
associated with cinematograph entertainment 
since its inception, and the design is in the 
hands of Mr. H. Weston, .LStruct.E., 
F.1.A.8., the architect, of 6, Finsbury-square, 
E.C.2. Work will commence on the site 
almost immediately, and it is anticipated that 
the cinema, which will have a seating capacity 
of 2,000, will be opened carly in June. 


Midland Bank, Ltd. 

The directors of the Midland Bauk, Ltd., 
report that, after making an appropriation 
towards bad and doubtful debis (all of which 
have been fully provided for), the net profits 
for the year 1932 amount to £2,019,142, 
which, with £850,016 brought forward, 
makes £2,869,158, out of which the following 
appropriations amounting to £1,154,880 have 
been made :—To interim dividend, paid July 
15, 1932, for the half-year ended June 50, 
1932, at the rate of 16 per cent. per annum, 
less imcome-tax, £854, to reserve fot 
future contingencies, £300,000; leaving a sum 
of £1,714,278, from which the directors 
recommend a dividend, payable February 1 
next for the half-year ended December 31, 
1932, at the rate of 16 per cent. per annum, 
less income-tax, £854,880 ; and a balance to 
be carried forward of £859,398. 

British Firm Gains a Russian Order. 

A notable success has been gained by 
Messrs. Benham and Sons, Ltd., of Wigmore- 
street, in securing the order for the cafeteria 
equipment of the Sharikoposhipnick Works in 
Moscow, said to be the largest ball-bearing 
factory in the world. This will be the first 
equipment of its kind fitted up in Russia, the 
scheme and specification being drawn up by 
a consulting engineer from Chicago. Origin- 
ally only three of the leading American firms 
were sched to quote, and it was an inspection 
of the staff equipment of Messrs. Harrods 
which decided that one British firm, Messrs. 
Benham and Sons, Ltd., should be included in 
the competition, in which they have been suc- 
cessful in obtaining the contract. This in- 
eludes steam-heated and _ electrically-heated 
service fittings, carving tables, and bain- 
maries, cold counters. Benham’s pressure 
water boilers for tea-making, tea and coffee 
urns, dishwashing and stacking tables, gravity 
and motor-driven conveyers and a large steam- 
heated cabinet hot closet. The tops of all hot 
counters will be constructed of ‘‘ Staybrite ”’ 
stainless steel, and a good many novel features 
have been adopted in the construction of the 
fittings. 


A Staff Gathering. 


An enjoyable evening was spent recently 
by the staff and yoo toi of Messrs. A. 
Edmonds & Co., Ltd., shopfitters of Birm- 
ingham and London, at their annual meet- 
ing and dinner. The loyal toast of ‘‘ The 
King” was duly honoured, and that of 
“Messrs. A. Edmonds & Co.,’’ submitted 
by Mr. C. T. 0. Lloyd, and seconded by 
Mr. F. Drew, was -responded to by the 
managing director, Mr. A. Edmonds. He 
stated it was encouraging to report that 
the employees’ shares scheme would benefit 
by the dividend which was being paid as the 
result of a successful year’s trading in face 
of great difficulties. The employees were 
thanked for their loyal support and _ co- 
operation, and prizes were given to two 
employees who had recently completed their 
apprenticeships. It was announced that 
nineteen apprentices in drawing office, wood- 
working shops and mill, glass embossing and 
metal departments, had at the recent half- 
year’s examination, won additional merit 
stars to their badges. Mr. Edmonds stated 
that contracts had been placed for the exten- 
sion of the factory to approximately double 
its present size, and that the company would 
thus be able to give its clients still better 
service. The latter part of the evening was 
occupied by entertainment, whist and ping- 
pong parties and dancing. Mrs. A. Edmonds 
distributed the prizes. A very happy even- 
ing was brought to a close by the singing of 
Auld Lang Syne. 
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TENDERS 


Communications for insertion ander this heading 
should be “The Editor,” and most 
reach him not later than Tuesday evening. 


accepted. 
t Denotes recommended for acceptance. 
§ Denotes ee ar ae ag wrormarmas 
Denotes accept vy A.M. 7 Works an 
1M War Office. igen 


Accrington.—18 houses for aged persons on Lan 
side estate, for the Council :— 
*Blakeley & Son, of Barnoldswick ... £4.05 


Ashbourne.— Additions to warehouse. for Messr- 
Frank Wright, Ltd. :— 
*Tyler & Ceates, Ashbourne. 


Ashton-under-Lyne.—Additions te M. Anne's 
schools, Burli n-Street, for the Catholic Author 
ties. Messrs. Byrom & Noble, AA-R.1.B.A., arehi- 
tects, 9, Victoria-buildings, Silver-street, Bury :— 

“Thomas Warrington, Hyde, Ches. 


Auchterarder.—Houses in Rossie-plaee, for the Cur- 
poration. Messrs. Stewart & Paterson. architects, 
16, Blytheswood-square, Glasgow :— 

Ercaration, brick and mason— 


*W. G. Gordon, Anchterarder ..... .. £1,543 
Joinery, carpentry and ironmongery— 

*Crerar & Allan, Wrights, Tullibardine... 920 
Slater— 

*P. White & Jamieston, Auchterarder 426 
Plaster— 

*McLarne & Sons, Auchterarder . 264 


Barrow-in-Furness.—Ceniral child welfare centr 

and dental clinie in Abbey-road, for the T.C. My 

W CC. Persey, Borongh Engineer and Burveyor 
*J. Turner, Barrow-in-Furness ............ £5,694 


Barry.—102 houses at the Buttrills estate, for the 
Council :— 
*Direct Labour whe £35,967 
Beigh‘on.—Eight dwellings for aged persons in tk 
parish of Beighton, for the Chesterfield R.D. Mr 
F. W. Broom, clerk :-— 
*Wm. Drabble & Sons. Mosborough, 
near Sheffield ....... £1 


) 


Belfast.—Improvements and additions to Strand 
public elementary school, for the E. 

*W. Logan & Sons, Belfast. 

Birmingham.—Library and office buildings, for 
the Birmingham Law Society, brah x 5 
Bennett's ill. Messrs. Batemans, F.R.i.B.A., 
architects, 19, Bennett’s Hill:— 

*R. Fenwick, Ltd., Birmingham. 


Biackpool.—Private hotel and ey RET on 


the Promenade, Cleveleys. Mr. R. H. Cunliffe 
F-RA.B.A., architect, “ Wycotlar,” Rossa!l-road 
(eveleys :— 

Builders—*Hawthorne & W. H. Bloor. Ltd., 


Black pool. 
Terra cotta—*Leeds Fireclay Co., 
Works, Leeds. 


TAd.. Cliff 


Bootie.—Electrical work at Linacre Hospital ex- 
tensions, for the Board of Management :- 


*MoGoff & Vickers, Liverpool ............... £243 


Bursiem.—Reconstraction of offices, for the Burs- 
lem and District Industrial Co-operative Society, 
Titd., Newcastle-street. Messrs. Watkin & Maddox, 
F. & L.RILB.A., architects, National Provincial 
Bank-chambers :— 


*J. Micklejohn & Sons, Stoke-on-Trent. 


Bury.—Lavatory accommodation for females at 
Jericho Institution, for the Rochdale and Bury 
Guardians Committee. Mr. Stephen Wilkinson, 
F.R.1.B.A., County Architect, 16, 
Preston :— 


*I. Greenwood, Ltd., Bury .......... 


Cannock.—Rebuilding offices in Stafford-road, for 
the National Provincial Bank. Lid.. 15, Bishopsgaie. 
London, E.C.2, Mr. F. C. R. Palmer, F.R.I.B.A., 
resident architect, Bank’s Head Office :-— 

*C. Bryant & Son, Lid., Birmingham. 


Chesterfield.—Bazaar premises at Knifesmith- 
gate, for Messrs. Marks & Spencer, Lid., 72 to 8), 
Baker-street, London, W.1. Meseire. Norman 
Jones & Rigby, F.R.I.B.A., architects, Williams 
Deacons’ Bank-buildings, Lord-street. Southport :— 

*Bovis, Ltd., London, W.1. 


Clones.—118 artisans’ —— for the U.D.C. 
Mr. Frank Gibney architect, Dublin — 
*T. Kennedy, Galway ........2..........-.... £40,932 


Gorby.—For (a) research block, (b) additions to 
existing offices, for Messrs. Stewarts & Lloyds. 
Ttd.. 41, Oswald-street, Glasgow. Messrs. R. J. 
Williams & Partner, architects, Market-strect, Ket- 
tering :-— 

*) P. Drever & Sons, Lid., Kettering. 

Reinforced concrete work—*British Rein 
ferced Concrete Engineering Co., Ltd. 


ibbiesdale-piace. 


wweses eae 


Stafford. 
*J. Streather & Son. Corby. 
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Darlington.—68 houses in Hundens-lane, for the 
TC. 
*Cox & Gibson, 122, Victoria-road, Darlington. 


Doncaster.—Pithead baths at Hatfield Main 
Colliery, for the Miners’ Welfare Committee. Mr. 
J. H. Forshaw, architect to the Pcs“ ‘Dean 
staniey-street, S.W 

*T, Jenkinson 2 Gene (Doncaster), Lid.. 

Doncaster. 


Dorchester, — 24 three-bedroomed non-parlour 
bouses in blocks of four at Victoria-park, for the 
TC. Mr. H. D. Strange, Borough Surveyor, 21, 
North-square :— 


*F. Box, Nesta, Columbo: road, 


Ensbury, Bournemouth .................. £6.744 
Dover.—Conversion of Nos. 7-10, Waterloo- 


creseent, into self-contained flats. Mr. F. G. Hay- 
ward, architect ‘and surveyor, Market-square. 
Dover :— 





Weamile: BW een, hac, ds ces 27,367 
Bh.” ROE Be a its secccsscencvesens 7,211 
Narwatd I iets icp ss ca ecpanicaia 7.130 
G. Lewis & Sons (Dover). Lid .... 6.734 
O, Marx 6,61 
Ba Browni 
* ns & Son 
ng superintendent's house at Brent 
Lodge-park, for the T.C.: 
Sg REPEAT RR Pr OER eH me OT £999 
TENET. By WENTOG  oiccicss oxvcrssvescoysctsacceizes 925 
* , ie | | SRNR ire tears 900 
J, CROCHOG B BORG ones cevcsccicnsvsscivascne 850 
The London Construction Co. ............ 808 
SOO, Fes UE <. seinnisioincadiapseeonanaurss ceness 805 
Saunders & Gardner .............cccccccseee 795 
T. Millman, og AT RON Nl ENE 738 
*Evan Thomas & Sons .................. eaiebee 700 


Eden.—Pavilion for the local miners’ welfare 
committee. Mr. E. Graham, architect, Miners’ 
welfare supervisor, Coal Trade Offices, Newcastle :— 


*E. Rutter & Co., Lid., Esh Winning. 


Exmouth.—Shelter and lavatory on the Exmouth 
miniature golf course, for the U.D.C, :— 


OF Ws TROON sai hi cansndncens £220 


Filey.—Alterations and additions at Ravine 
Lodgé, for the U.D.C, :— 
ae Ot EERO SE CR eerepkes at ropa ooe £109 11 


Giasgow.—Electrical installation for two housing 
schemes, for the T.C. Mr. William McNab, 
Housing Architect :— 

Cumlodden-drive housing scheme— 

*Darrach & oats. 37, Vereur 

Glasgow... .. £448 4 8 

Tolleross housing ‘echemee— 

*A. A. Moore, 88, Castle-street, 
Townhead, Glasgow scab abeabeaunes 130 0 5 


CGlasgow.—Painter work and iron railings and 
gates, for 1,105 houses at East Keppoch, for the 
T-C.. Mr. William McNab, housing architect -— 
Painter— 
*A. & G. Laird, 105, Paptrow-stecet, 
Garnethill, Glasgow .. 

Tron railings and pated 

*J. Robertson & Co. (Glasgow), 
Ltd., Coghill Iron Works, Ker 3 
pochhill, GIASZOW even seeerevereee 4.752 3 4 


Goole.—Conveniences and boundary wall at 
Alexandra-street Council school, for the West 
Riding C.C. Mr. H. Wormald, A.R1.B.A., County 
Architect, County Hall, Wakefield :— 


*A. Roberts, Reedness. 


Hinckley.—EFight houses at Stoney Stanton, for 
the R.D.C.:— 
CF FIR in ccascinndcbcpveceiasaycsoesetenmer sens £2,422 


i ley.—50 houses on the Middlefield-lane 
Fil rege the U.D.C. Mr. J. 8. Featherston, 
engineer :— 

Bates m, Coventry ........-...0-«-+, £17,370 

i Mone” Sons, Loughiborowgh cc Ate 

Simms, Sons & Cooke, Nottingham... 16,788 

Whittle, Ltd., Arnold ...........::0 16,500 

Greaves Bros., Hinckle 
er ae gay he Public Works Construe- 


£4518 0 & 


tion EGON cpscisicictiscdcaxiorivys 16,486 
H. Fiddler & + og BONE. gicccentscseieh 16,200 
a a Marehay, Derby .......-- 15,243 

G. Stoke Golding, Nuneaton 15,233 
Johnson ae Newton, Coventry ........- 15,074 
Garner & Sons, Leicester ........... 15,000 

“Hobson & Sons, Newark-etreet 

Works, Nottingham ..........--.:0+000 14,430 


Huddersfield.— Methodist Church and school 
a in Thornton Lodge-road. Mr. W. A. 
Kellett, L.R.LB.A., architect, 8, Lendal, York :— 

*Graham. & Jéssop, Ltd., Moldgreen, Hud- 

dersfield. 


Huntingdon.—Reconstruction of the two. cottages 

in Princes-street, for the T.C. :— 
C. Allen. Huntingdon _ .............cccccseres 
Pettits, Lid., Godmanchester ............+ 
V. Vinnell, Huntingdon 
M. J. Allen & Sons, Itd.. Brampton 
5 Sees $ Son, Bluntisham .. 
am NRE G6, ccccs 
"A. Peacock 2 ia, Huntingdon ............ 19 


Perrrrerriirertrr titi ss 
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King’s Lynn.—Canning factory on a site of 10 
acres at West Lynn, for the Erieciaahive Canners, 
Lid., Skirbeck arter, Boston. Messrs. Carnell 
& White, F. & L.Biw. A., architects, Paradise- 
chambere :— 

Builder—*R. W. Dye, King’s Lynn. 

Steelwo:k—* Archibald D. Dawnay & Sons, Lid., 

Norwich. 


Kirbymoorside.—10 houses for the R.D.C. :-— 
*L. T. Oldfield, Castlegate, Malton. 


Leeds.—Adaptation of the old police station build- 
ings into extensions to the adjoining branch library 
at Woodhouse Moor, for the Corporation :-— 


*E. Eblis. 


Liverpool.—Alterations to Zoemnes, 5l, Denison- 

st., for Messrs. Threlfall’s tebe! | Co., Ltd., 21, 
Trueman. street. Messrs. Medcalf & Medcalf, 
FF.R.1.B.A., architects, 3, Stanley-street :— 


*Hollinghurst & Power, Liverpool. 
“London.—Tenders accepted by H.M.O.W. for the 
week ended January 14:— 
Belfast, New Law Courts—decorations—G. Morrow 
& Son, Ltd., Hanover House, Clifton-street, 


Belfast. 
Dollis ill Reseatch Station—rubber flooring—North 
British Rubber Co., Ltd., 200, Tottenham Court- 


road, W.1. 
Palace of Holyrood stable buildings—glass 
roof over portions of courtyard—Fleming Bros., 


65, Bath-street, guenos. 
Gloucester Head Post Office—erection—E. Crowder, 
South-road, Handsworth, Birmingham. 


“London.—The following works contracts have 
been placed by the War Office during the week 
ended January 12:— 


re te blocks and regimental insti- 

tute—T Jones hse a oo 

Melton Mowbray—erection of loose boxes—F. D. 
Goodwin, Melton Mowbray. 
Aldershot—repairs to stable paving— 
London, W..2 

Aldershot riodical services—A. A. McDermott & 
Sone, Bradford. 

Leia lemeenios of foraga barn to store— 
Enticknap Bros., Godalming. 

rome i, ag oan parade ground-—Darrock, 
Newell & Co., , Glasgow 

Netley and eeichangiet pariedical services— 
Fields, Ltd., Nottingham. 

Chatham—cookhouse and dining accommodation— 
J. W. Leech & Son, Lid., Rochester. 


Maidenhead.— Reconstruction of premises in King- 
Bove for the National Provincial Bank, Lid. Mr. 
F. C. R. Palmer, architect to the bank :— 

*Turnbull & Son, 9, Northumberland-alley. 
Fenchurch-street, London, E.C.3 


E. J. Logan. 


Manchester.—176 houses in Parre Wood-road 
South, Broughville-drive and Mellington-avenue, 
Didsbury :— 

*J. T. Scott, Manchester. 


Manchester.—Fonndations to the large extensions 
in Spring-gardens, Fountainstreet, Marble-street 
and Pheenix-street, for the District. Bank, Ltd.. 
15, Spring- ——— Messrs. Francis Jones & H. A. 


Dalrymp!e, F. R.L.B.A., architects, 178, Oxford- 
road :— 
*Fram Reinforced Concrete Co., Lid., Man- 
chester. 


Mansfield.—Extensions to the Harlow Wood Ortho- 
pedic Hospital, near Mansfield. for the Governors. 
Messrs. Bromley, Cartwright & Waumsley, archi- 


tects, Prudential-buildings, Nottingham :— 
*T Tong & Sons, Nottingham. 
(Estimated cost £14,000.) 











Just Published—5th Edition 


Revised throughout and greatly enlarged, 
superseding all previous issues. 


HOW TO ESTIMATE 


FOR EVERY CLASS OF 
BUILDING WORK. 
By J. T. REA. 

Containing 726 pages with over 600 illustrations. 
Large 8vo. Cloth gilt. Price 16/- net 
(by post 16/9). 

In its up-to-date form this unique book (the result 
of 40 years "experience)will be found indispensable 
to all concerned in the cost of building work, 
including Builders, Contractors, Architects and 

Surveyors. 

The new edition represents, in fact, quite a 
new undertaking, brought up to date in 
every way, including a large amount of 
original memoranda, complete revision of 
prices, examples of analysis, and ane Sos 
details of costing, ae thousands of 
hundreds calcu 


Immense labour and eo Being self- 
contained it avoids the weary hunt in other books 
for the vital. detailed knowledge which is usually 
hard, if not often impossible. to find 


B. T. BATSFORD, LTD. 
Architectural Publishers. 
15, North Audiey Street. London W.! 
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for Messrs. H. Binns, Sons & 


*Stafford & Sons, Sunderland. 

Steelwork—*Redpath Brown, Edinburgh. 

Neweastie-on-Tyne.— Alterations 7 new frontages 
to the premises of B cgga Style & Mantle, Lid., 
Northumberland-st 

“Davies & Co., sone 


a vag ag ot St. Maryep and speetions to 
© Eye rmary, St. ‘8-place. lessre. N. 
comhe & Newcombe, architecte, eeetes 


*S. Miller, Ltd., 17, North-street, Newcastle. 


Newtownards.—Improvements to the town hall, 
construction of emefgency ree eng erection of 
public conveniences, for the U.D 


*Smyth & Son, Newtownards .................. 2770 


Newoastie.— New ge A in Crow Tree-terrace, 
Co., Lid. :-~ 


Northamptonshire.— Reco er 

the canal on the Kiisby-1 an tor = the ¢ pf 

. 5. Sees County Sarveyor, County Hall, Month. 
*Aubrey Watson, Ltd.. London, 8.W.1 £8,340 


Oldham.—Painting the interior of 
foe Ray bg the Sueueaa ae 
I ’ 

peso beeen Manager and Engineer, Wall- 


*T. Jackson, Oldham. 


Ormskirk.— External paintin terior 
tion of the "jastitutlen, er Ag pHa _ neashire ome 
PAC. Mr. a iikinson, F.R.1.B.A., County 
Architect, 16 blesdale le-place, Preston :— 


E. Ball, Oramae ate i ccnicciccssscacesevocses £686 10 


Pontefract.-Detached house at Knotti “"y 
Mesers. Pennington, Hustler: 4 Taylor, ing % 
L.R.IB.A., architects, 45, Ropergate;— 

Builder—*C. H. I. Bramham, Brotherton, near 

? im 2 = 

oiners—* Poskitt & — 

Slaters—*Stewart Bros. sat arn 

Plumbers—*Cockroft & io 

Plasterers—*T. W. Senior & Sons. 

Painters—*T. Burton & Sone. 

(Remainder of Pontefract.) 


_Portsmouth.—150 houses on Southam 1 
site, Cosham, for the T.C. Mr. R. J. eee 
City Engineer :-— 


*Wm. C. Mitchell, 40, Sandringham- 


road, Portsmouth .......ccccccccccceseces £44,436 
Portsmouth.—Mild-stee! fencing and gates at 
Langstone Hospital, for the ation. City 


Engineer : — 

Dobbing & Co., Ltd., South Dock 
Ironworks, Extcnsion- road, Sun- 
GURTRIE visitivicuniiceoinestie £731 15 - 


Preston.—Extensions to the bakery, for Mesars. 
Harrison’s Confectioners, 34, Watling Street-road. 
Mr. Fred MHoworth, -R.I.B.A., architect, 16, 
Theatre-street :— 


*T. Croft & Sons, Ltd., Preston. 


Preston.—Buildings in Corporation-street, hee 
Mesers. J. Sykes & Son, potato merchants 
Lune-street. Mr. F. Howorth, PL RILB A. arektiee! 
10, Theatre-street 

Bricklayer—*W. Heche & Sons. 

Carpenter—*J. C. Barnes & Son, Ltd. 

Plumber, glazier, painter-—*C. Helme. 
Plasterer—* Wallbank & Simpson. 

Slater—*W. & T. Conway. 

Mason—*J. F. Ratcliffe. 

Electrician—* May or & Crozier. 

(All of Preston.) 


Ramegate.—Siructura! alterations and — t 
steel shopfronts at 3 and 5, King-street _ 
*Pike & Pettengell, 111, Hardres-street, 

Ramegate, 


Rotherham.—Bazaar premises in eat aieeat. 
for Messrs. Marks & Spencer, Lid., Mich House 
72-80, Baker-street, London, W.1. Mesers. Norman 
Jones & Rigby, architects, Williams k- 
chambers, Lord-street, Southport :-— 


*Bovis, Lid., London, W. 


Rothwell.—Alterations and additions at the 
= i. Bull” hotel, for Messrs, J.. Tetley & Sons, 
The Brewery, Leeds :— 
Pr ipaiain & Render. 


Shefheld.—190 non-parlour type — on the 
Woodthorpe estate, for the T.C. Mr. W. Geo. 
Davies, F.R.1.B.A., City Architect :-— 

*Melling Bros., "Ltd., Balfour-road, Sheffield. 


Shirley. ‘ront al 284, Stratford-road, for 
Mr. R. 6. Suffield :— 
*A. Edmonds & Co., IAd., Birmingham. 


Shrewshury.—Carrying out parts of the work: 
noder the new river scheme, for the Corporation :— 
*Harland Engineering Co., Lid, 


BOG: © dvccessasestastieiccaiiotbilucdevtetbsiiad £10,500 
Sligo—52 houses at Stieveragh, for the Corpora- 
tion :-— 
C Francis Pryor, Ballinamore ..... £20650 12 
ee Murphy. Athlone ..............0.. 19,758 6 
Molloy & Sons, Ballina ............ 18,46 0 
“Kijeawiey, Maloney & Taylor, 
PIE icici sctiaiintssciioineiebcaailica 15,163 10 
Owen Lerkia, Ballinasioe ............ 15,066 16 
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Smethwickh.—Conversion of buildings at Upiands 
school mte shower baths, for the T.C. Mr. Roland 
Fictcher. Borough Surveyor :— 


*R. Fenwick, Lid., Birmingham ......... £209 


Seuth Shicids.—Converting of house properties in 
Ejdon-street into up-to-date licensed 


remises, for 
Messrs. James, Deuchar, Newcastle. Mesers. J. H. 
Morton & Son. architects, Martin's Bank- 


chambers -— 

"G. Bailey, Lid., King-street, South Shields. 

Stansty.—Demolition and erection of 8 cottages 
at BMailway-terrace. Mexsrs. Evans & Son, land 
and estate agents, 15, Egerton-street. Wrexham :— 

*E. W. Gittins & Sons, Aberderfyn. 

houses on Tan-lane, for the U.D.C. 

Mr. L. HH. Poole, surveyor :— 

*M. Wilesmith & Son, Malvern £279 per houre 


on-Thames.—Six houses in Windmiii- 
— for “the U.D.C. 

. W. Stokes, seen me Ss A ee ... £2,250 
W. Jones, Wey MG ara »- 2,209 
Sorts (Builders), Lid London 2.175 
A. E. Brown, West ing 2.154 
 £ yo New Maiden 2,154 
Harding, Lid., » Guildford 2.097 
Foishowe lAd., Richmond - 1,932 

The mation & Public Works Con- 
struction Co., Ltd., Swindon ... .779 
Ww. ts Connel, Brentwood .................. 1,799 
*A. W. Sheppard , Shepperton ‘Green 1,602 






© YEARS’ REPUTATION 
FOR RELIABLE 
WORKMANSHIP. 

COMPETITIVE PRICES—HIGHEST QUALITY 

—EFFICIENT SERV 

feenet — dt 

Se 3, ‘Notting Hil Gone 

London, Phone : 


> weil. 
Bayswater 0163 (2 Lines) 





HANKIN & CO. 


PAVING CONTRACTORS 


a see Tennis Courts and 
2} and 4 ton Petrol Rollers fer Hire. 
1 te 6 Tom Lorries for Hire. 


Southwood Rd. New Eltham, S.E.9. 


Telephone : Eltham 1742. 








Telegrams : “ Frolic, Liverpool.” ‘Phone 228 Bank 


E. B. BURGESS & CO. 


6, CASTLE ST., LIVERPOOL. 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORING 


AND PARQUETRY. 








THE BUILDER 


Strattord-on-A von.—Conversion of the remains of 
the old Stratford ot Semeeral Theatre into a confer- 
ence hall. Mesers. Scott, Chesterton & Shepherd. 
achitects, Holly Stadio Mount, London, N.W.3:— 


*G. E. Wallis & Son, Ltd., Maidstone. 


Sunderiand.—Painting tenders, for the T.C. :— 


Painting Villiers-street junior _ technical 
school; Cowan-terrace council school; 
Chester-road council school and  care- 
taker’s house; Hylton-road council. school 
and caretaker’s house—* Borough En- 
gineer. 

Exterior painting at Simpson-street Council 
school and caretaker’s house, Stansfield- 
street Council school and caretaker’s 
house: and A. P. Thompson Hutchison’s 


buildings, Mowbray-road—*R. Weet- 
man & Sons. 
Swansea.—Conversion of the Parochial Sehoo! 
inte rooms for instruction in handicraft and 
domestic subjects, for the C.B.: 
*J. Harris, Treboeth, Swansea ... £857 8 7 
Swansea.—Sicelwork for structural work at the 
for the 


new electricity station at Tir John North, 
C 


*Braithwaite & Co.., 


pages rs, 


£151,784 18 1 
(In lieu of previous tender.) 


Swinton and Pendiebury.Additional 70 houses on 
housing estate, for the U.D.C, r. Henry Entwisle, 
surveyor :— 

*Direct Labour. 

Tunstalil.—Presbytery, for the Rev. P. J. Ryan. of 
Sun-street, Tunstall. Messrs. Cotton & Hulme, 
architects, Piccadilly :- 

*Direct Labour. 

Walisend-on-Tyne. —Alterations to the front of the 
* Davy ” 


_—> house, for Messrs. Ind, Coope, Ltd., 


brewers, Newcastle :— 
*E. A. Bramley, Sun Works, Manor Chare. 
Newcastle 
w »—Parochial church hall in Lindley- 
avenue, tchferd. for the Rev. W. Greenwood, 


of Christ Church Vicarage :-— 
*Hallwoods, Lid., Hyde, Ches. 


Hill.—Extensions and alterations to 


Ww 
the branch premises at Wheatley Hili of the Sher- 


burn Co-operative Society. Architect's Dept., 90, 
Westmoreland-road, Newcastle :— 
*C.W.S. Building Dept., West Blandford- 
Street, Newcastle. 
wil —Two houses on the Dene housing 
estate, for the U.D.C. :— 


*J. Thorns, Willington 


d.J. ETRIDGE, di 


SLATING AND TILING 


SLATE MERCHANTS 


CONTRACTORS 





Aten ek Res er on 


OLD on FAULTY ROOFS 


in any part of the country 


Telephone : Bishopsgate 1944/5 or write : 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON 





January 20 1933 
.—Additional nurses’ bedrooms at the 
hospital. Mr. John Saxon Snell, F.RIBA 
chartered architect, Fairview, Durrington, W: rth. 
ing. Quantities by Mr. A. Carden Pool, Ely-place, 
London, E.C.1:— 
A. Parsons & Sons, Lid., Hove £1,993 
G. W. Cook, Broadwater ........ 1,80 
Twine & Sons, Worthing ........ «1,997 
Rowland Bros., Horsham ..... 1,796 
G. Lynn & Sons, Brighton .....0......... 1,787 
Vineent c Abell, Worthing ............... 1,754 
*F. Sandell & Sone, Worthing ............ 1,74 


Wrexham,—tInstalling heating, lighting and hot 
water ae at the new Pubtic Assistance In 
stitution at Wrexham, for the Denbigh Public 
Assistance Committee :- 


*Norris Warming Co. 
Wiring, ete. 
*[. Hunter & Co., Liverpool 1,575 


Vork.—Converiing property into branch premises. 
for Messrs. R. Sinclair, Tobacco Co., Newcastle -— 


*Biscombe & Frith, Lawrence-street, York. 


BUY BRITISH 


FLOORING 


WOOD BLOCK PARQUET 
SOLID T&G HARDWOOD 
PANELLING 


Lid., Manchester 23.800 




















SOU? MAKERS OF 

WRIGHTS IMPROVED ANDALSO 

SHORLAND'S PATENT WARM AIR 
VENTILATING DATTERNS . 


GEO.WRIGHT(LONDON)LT® 





19 MEWMANM ST GXFORD ST LONDON Ww i 
Waa S- BURTON WEIR A OTMEA MAM 








FITZPATRIGK & SON 


MASONS & PAVIORS 
PAVING WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Largest stock of Second-Hand and Redressed 
(equal te + Se Sonate Sem Se Laatam, a 


lar and * York Paving, 
one, Biter Chippings 


Spur Sesses to order. 
Quadrant Blocks in stock. 


464, OLD FORD ROAD, LONDON, E.3 


"Phone—EAST 6336 7/8 


Rockery 








"i il ype Spe ae aa 


(DEPT G.) 


BLETCHLEY 





Manufacturers of : 
HAND, ORDERLY & DOBBIN 
CARTS 
ROAD NOTICE BOARDS 
FENCING & GATES 
WATCHMAN’S HUTS 
WHEELBARROWS 
TOOL BOXES 
BRICK SKIPS 
JACK ROLLS 


CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION 





Showrooms 40/42, OXFORD ST. w.1. 


ROWLAND BROS. 
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